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Reader to “ My Lady.” 





























HOW SHE 





WAS MADE WORTHY. 






JNSUFFICIENCY; OR, fiow pHE WAS Mave Wortny. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


“THE WHITE CROSS AND DOVE OF PEARLS,” “SELINA’S STORY,” “LAURA LINWOOD,” 


‘DR. BLANDFORD’S CONSCIENCE, 


CHAPTBR XIII. 


A PLEASANT PARTY. 


“ Yet might observers, in his sparkling eye, 
Some observation, some acuteneas spy ; 
The friendly thought it keen, the treacherous 
deemed it sly.” CRABBE. 


NCONSCIOUS of thesinister 
designs that the strangers 
within their gates had upon 
them, Frau Ben Ozziel and 
her daughter were early 
astir, and their leaved 
tables were joined together 
for the accommodation of 
as many friends as might 
drop in to breakfast. The 
occupation of the Laub- 
hiitten would take place 
after, and a second break- 

fast be taken there; but it was their custom in 

the meantime to be provided for a great influx 
of visitors. As usual, the tables were put 

T-shape, and Ruth went round them like a 

humming-bee. She was not intent on hospitable 

thoughts alone. Her artistic skill was taxed to 
the uttermost to produce an effect which 
should surpass any previous effort; but, whether 
that was to please the guests in general or some 
one in particular, it would be hard to say. 

The question may be a frivolous one; it was 

not too frivolous to exercise the brain of her 

priest and tutor, and personal aversion, Rabbi 

Joseph. With a faint show of assistance, he 

still continued to favour her with certain looks 

meant to be penetrating; and, now and then, 

a sinister remark was shot from his thin, 

restless lips. 

“Why all this display of decorative art? The 
poor Laubhiitten will look tame after the Ben 
Ozziel’s breakfast-table. What a pity a coloured 
engraving of it cannot appear in one of the 
illustrated papers! We are slow people in 
Poland; even the sun paints slowly—and for 
whose benefit is it? The rich young broker, 
Abraham Weiner, may be here; but the orna- 
mental to please him must be solid. He would 
say in his heart, ‘Take away all this trash; 
jewels are the only ornaments of value.’ The 








contractor of Bidna is, I know, fond of flowers; 
but Ruth Ben Ozziel does not make studies in 
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ETC., ETC. 


old life. And the two Englishmen may keep 
aloof altogether, the one being ill. If not, it 
would be a pity to please them too well, since 
they are not sons of Abraham.” 

“A good thing for us that Esterka pleased 
Ahasuerus and her namesake, Kasimir the 
Great,” said Ruth, flippantly; for who was 
going to be afraid of Rabbi Joseph to-day? 
Her mother in high good humour, she would 
not reprove her for running a lance with the 
family kill-joy. Now or never was the time to 
give him a little sauce. There was a whole year 
to wait for the Day of Atonement. 

“IT know what you mean, Rabbi Joseph; but 
I don’t in the least care. I hope all the gentle- 
men will like the table, and that they will think 
it was I who laid it out.” 

“All! nay, one would be enough,” he said, 
maliciously. ‘Do you want to be a pretext for 
daggers and pistols—an apple of discord among 
the sons of Judah ?” 

“ Not I! for I would have each and all of 
them know that I care more for my hair than 
I do for a husband.” 

Frau Ben Ozziel sighed and rebuked her 
daughter for frivolity and impertinence. 

The Rabbi groaned, and an insulted look 
lighted on her from under the cover of his 
half-closed eyelids. 

The women of Ruth’s family had all exchanged 
the natural veil for the false front on their 
marriage; and she, poor child, thought that 
religion required the same pitiful exchange of 
her; but her spirits had carried her far indeed 
for her even to hint at her repugnance. 

The Rabbi would like to have compelled her 
to have her hair shaved off as soon as the feast 
was over, as a punishment for her profanity; 
but he was obliged to treat it as a harmless 
indiscretion. 

The table that had been prepared was not too 
long, for not only the expected arrived, but a 
large number of the unexpected; and, as many 
of them came in very irregularly, it might have 
been wished that the cups of tea and cortee had 
had the power of multiplying themselves, as 
miraculously as the widow’s cruse of oil was 
filled. 

The old soldier upstairs did not of course 
appear upon the scene, since it behoved him to 
affect inability. 

Fairbairn responded to the summons to the 
13 
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first breakfast with little expectation of the 
scene that awaited him and the company he was 
to meet. Truly his nerves had been strengthened. 
Entering the room abruptly, he started, but he 
did not beat a precipitate retreat. 

His look of surprise and his backward step, 
however, were too much for the gravity of the 
lively Ruth, and she giggled in a manner that 
was as gratifying to the Rabbi Joseph as it 
was mortifying to herself, since it made her look 
ridiculous. 

Yet Fairbairn was soon recollected. Here was 
a party composed almost entirely of Jews, all 
unbent from their usual keen, mercenary 
attitude—all affable and free. He was deter- 
mined to eat his cheese with them. The Laub- 
hiitten might not be open to him, but a clue 
might be afforded him at this breakfast-table. 
With his mind fixed upon opportunity, he gained 
more than a normal degree of courage. He was 
as freely welcomed to the passover-cakes and 
wine as he was to the coffee and other confec- 
tions. Imagining that he saw in them the 
token of the salt, he took them, and believed 
that all was going to turn out according to his 
wish. 

The cross-table, at which Solomon Ben Ozziel 
sat with his principal guests, rested in a perfect 
bower of juniper boughs, evergreens and tropical 
plants. The latter had been taken by Ruth from 
her father’s conservatory, and arranged to give 
the head of the table, at least, the appearance 
of a leafy tabernacle. 

At the last hour the old grandmother had 
been brought in, and led, with the deference the 
Jews pay to age, to her chair of state. A rich 
Indian shawl was wound round her. She wore 
ornaments of tortoise-shell and Turkish gold. 
The tall, cushioned chair in which she sat was 
canopied with evergreens, and the old lady 
seemed to enjoy the distinction, only expressing 
a nervous fear lest insects should drop on her 
cap or into her coffee. She was especially 
apprehensive of earwigs; though her lace cap, 
lined with lilac silk, being tied carefully over 
her ears, she was well defended. 

Not a face at that table that was not eagerly 
scanned by the Englishman’s restless eyes. There 
were some that almost shrank beneath his scru- 
tiny. One, in particular, to which his gaze was 
frequently drawn, appeared intolerant. Fair- 


, bairn was struck with the resemblance of a 


short, pursey-looking Jew, the gems on whose 
person must have cost a small fortune, to a man 
he had occasionally seen at Wilna, in a greasy 
captan, bearing all the marks of sordidness and 
abject poverty that distinguished his fellows 
among the old clothes dealers and cattle 
brokers. Of course between the two was no 


probability of identity, or even of a close rela- 
tionship; but why were they still to him one and 


the same man? Why had this Hebrew in his 
face the nameless something that he had seen 
in the other, and that, amid all likenesses and 
varieties, always keeps its distinctiveness? The 
more Fairbairn thought about it, the more he 
was baffled. In this crowd he felt very lonely 
without St. Johns to share his impressions. 
Occasionally he was addressed as the gracious 
Pan by guests of a lower stamp than their enter- 
tainers. It was their mode of saluting the 
Polish gentleman, and, not knowing the English 
form, they made use of it, imagining that the 
implied homage would be grateful to his ear. 
If Fairbairn had feared that his presence would 
be unwelcome amongst them, that fear was soon 
set at rest. Many of them were empressé in 
their attentions and assiduous to please. Proffers 
of personal service were pressed upon him during 
his stay in Poland. The story of the atrocity 
of the night before was repeated again and 
again. Solicitous inquiries were made about his 
companion, and invitations poured upon him, 
both for visits at country houses, at Jew quarters 
in the town, and wherever in Poland a Jew might 
be supposed to locate. 

“Do not let the exterior of our houses keep 
you away,” said one. “Like our own, it has often 
to be mean, to mislead the world. Poland is not 
England! We are an oppressed people; and, 
unless in exceptional circumstances, have to put 
the worst outside, lest we should have the teeth 
drawn out of our heads, and the right taken from 
us to draw our chairs to our own fires.” 

This threw a light on the wonder Fairbairn 
felt at seeing such an assembly of handsomely- 
dressed, distinguished-looking Jews around him. 
They might have sprung up out of the ground; 
for all he had hitherto seen above, presented 
such a different appearance. The mystery was 
out now, and yet it did not account for the man 
whose duplicate he remembered to have seen in 
Wilna. 

The questions he asked about the joyous feast 
which they were met to celebrate were frankly 
answered ; and then, the time drawing near for 
it, even the last instalment of guests dispersed, 
the fountains of tea and coffee ran dry, and 
Rabbi Joseph retired to array himself for the 
part that belonged to him as master of the ap- 
proaching ceremonies. After a brief conversation 
with the grandmother, who expressed herself as 
weary already from having risen too early, 
Fairbairn mounted to his sleeping apartment 
again, and found his old soldier complacently 
regarding the remnant of the very choice break- 
fast that Hebrew hands had served to him. 

“Oh, St. Johns!” said he, “ but I do wish I 
had the eye and the brain of a detective, and 
could trust my own wits to assist luck. I am 
free to go and look at the Laubhiitten. The 
house is full of company, who come and go, and 





go and come; and whom we may expect to see 
vary their religious exercises by visits to this 
mansion. And they are so affable, so anxious to 
show us friendship and hospitality. Already I 
have exchanged cards, have taken down in my 
pocket-book invitations from half-a-dozen for 
visits to them, in town and country houses, and 
you are included in all of them; so let us be 
ready with our acceptances.” 

“T have no objection. To go to the Jews is 
the same as to go to the dogs; but I’m quite at 
your service.” 

“ What an ungrateful jest in this house !” 

“True. How does Friiulein Ben Ozziel behave?” 

“ She laughs a good deal, and she says little ; 
but she uses her eyes. She understands the art 
of levelling a glance, or withdrawing it. She is 
an accomplished flirt, with a ready recognition 
of all the eligibles hid in her little scheming 
brain, or I’m much mistaken.” 

“ Did she flirt with you ?” 

“She had not the necessary self-possession. 
She was convulsed at my astonishment on enter- 
ing the saloon. I thought I had somehow 
blundered into the Feast of Tabernacles itself, 
and was afraid lest, by the Hebrew mind, I had 
profaned it. But no; every hand was raised to 
beckon me forward! Fraulein Ben Ozziel 
laughed, and she could not get over it.” 

Fairbairn then entered into a minute descrip- 
tion of the men and women he had seen; and he 
and St. Johns looked from the window on the 
groups of people filling the fields, and moving in 
and out the Laubhiitten, St. Johns cautiously 
keeping himself out of sight. 

In the course of the morning, however, he 
received a visit from his host; and at mid-day 
was assisted downstairs, and conducted to a 
luxurious lounge, where cushions were carefully 
adjusted for the solace of his aching back and 
limbs. He submitted to all this care-taking 
with an air of mournful resignation, that made 
him extremely bewitching; and yet he as little 
dared to look at Fairbairn as Fairbairn dared to 
look at him, for fear of setting in motion some 
electrical sympathy, the effect of which would be 
laughter, that might sound strange from a 
severely-pommelled and ill-used man. 





CHAPTER XIV. 
AMONG THE LAUBHUTTEN. 


“Once cast with men of language strange, 
And foreign-moulded creed, 
I marked their random converse change, 
And sacred themes succeed,” 
Lyra Apostolica, 


THE Passover having fallen on the fifteenth of 
the first month, the Feast of Tabernacles fell on 
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the fifteenth of the seventh month, or Tishri 
For a week all the men of the congregation would 
be living in booths, unless there was any dis- 
qualification for participating in the festivities 
and sacred rites, such as sickness. 

The week completed, they would retire from 
their booths, and begin a new octave, or Azereth. 
The first day of this resembled the first day of 
the feast, being devoted to a kind of Sabbath rest 
(without Sabbath restrictions) and praise. Many 
of the peculiar rites and services that distinguish 
the first octave do not come into the second. 

Fairbairn found that, as “a stranger within 
the gates,” he was welcome to join in the feasts, 
even the second breakfast, which was to be taken 
in the booths at eleven; the sumptuous early one 
having only been provided to relieve the incon- 
venience of waiting for the meal till nearly noon. 

Our esteemed friend was determined not to 
live below his privileges during this first octave. 
He ingratiated himself with his new acquain- 
tances; and they were flattered, as was natural, 
by his appreciation. The delight he expressed 
in the harvest thanksgiving was not insincere, 
for his religious sense awoke to the solemnity 
and beauty of it; and the Jew appearing at his 
best before him, his hope for the future of the 
race, and his sympathy, with their present condi- 
tion, were enlisted as they had never been before, 
not even when he fell in love with that brilliant 
ornament of it, Miriam Kenmann. 

Meanwhile, St. Johns lolled among his 
cushions, neither incommoded nor comforted by 
any stirrings of the religious sense. He had by 
no means a dull time of it, though he chose to 
think he had. There was a continual influx of 
visitors, and a recession from the Ben Ozziel 
grounds to the Ben Ozziel dining-room, in which 
he lay, playing the part of an interesting invalid, 
and confounding Miriam Kenmann for compel- 
ling him to it. Several pretty Jewesses looked 
at him with a strong expression of concern in 
their faces, and hoped that he would soon get 
over the effects of his misadventure; and, better 
still, there often appeared among them the black 
eyes of Ruth Ben Ozziel, dancing with merriment, 
and expressing little reluctance to meet the ad- 
vances, which, as we have seen, he premeditated. 

To all appearances, Ruth was a very busy 
little body, and might not for long at a time 
absent herself from the house, lest some of the 
domestic machinery should get out of gear. On 
every errand into it, she took care to visit the 
dining-room, have a word with the loiterers 
there, and see if the sideboard was well supplied; 
but she hovered around the couch of our old 
soldier, as if her leisure was abundant, and his 
afflicted condition (while a laughing matter) 
made it hard for her to tear herself away. 

“T am glad to see that your religious exercises 
are not so binding, Fraulein Ruth, that they 
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admit of no relief,” said St. Johns on one 
occasion, looking archly into her face. 

“Oh, for that ! so long as the men of the con- 
gregation or the synagogue do their part, we 
can leave it to them,” Ruth replied with in- 
difference; “much is not required of us. The 
duties of the home and the family are always 
enough for a woman.” 

* But you, so young and so pretty, ought not 
to be burdened with domestic responsibilities. 
The consequences may be serious.” 

“There is no choice in a household of men. 
Oh! what looking after you men do take! What 
helpless creatures you are for all practical 
purposes, and then to be such despots! Eve 
didn’t know how happy she was in Paradise 
with no housekeeping to do, or she would have 
let that apple alone ! ” 

““Despots? Oh! Friuleim Ruth, you were 
born to convert despots into slaves. You will 
find out your power some day. Come, I think 
a experience must have been unhappy, besides 

ing very limited. Cannot you reverse your 
judgment till you are a little older and have 
studied a few more specimens of the ruder sex?” 

“No; nothing shall ever make me alter my 
determination. You are all alike.” 

* What determination may I ask?” 

She coloured, pouted, laughed, and then 
said,— 

“ Well, I told our Rabbi this morning that I 
would never cut my hair for any man.” 

“ A very laudable determination to come to. 
Such beautiful hair as that to be cut off and put 
out of sight!” 

“He thought it anything but laudable. He 
looked as if he would liked to have burned my 
hair. The crunch, crunch of a long pair of 
scissors on it would have been music in his 
ears.” 

“The brute! But it is easy to see the reason 
of his displeasure. He thought you were in 
danger of being as liberal-hearted as you are 
wise, for do not you see the course of action 
that resolution commits you to?” 

“To remain unmarried.” 

“Oh, fie! As if either the Jew or the 
Gentile would say ‘Amen’ to that. If a 
Jewish gentleman cannot take your hair and 
you too—well, then he must be contented for 
some one to take you who loves every, hair of 


‘your head. Nothing can be lost; much less a 


treasure like yourself.” 

“Tt is only nothing that can be lost,” said 
Ruth; “everything else can.” 

“Does so much philosophy go with black 
eyes ?”’ calmly inquired St. Johns. “ Well, I 
am very glad that your hair is a stumbling- 
block to the Jew; it is all the better for the 
Gentile,” he sighed. 

Ruth affected to be vexed, but the little minx 


knowing that her remarks had been suggestive, 
was by no means displeased to feel the bite at 
her hook. 

The reader will take this conversation to be 
initiatory, so we will not give much more of the 
kind Jest we bring on our pages the charge of 
frivolity. 

* * ® Ke * 


It might be edifying to describe the rites and 
ceremonies which are still observed by the Jews 
at their Feast of Tabernacles, albeit many of 
the old solemnities have, like the sacrifice of the 
paschal lamb, fallen into desuetude through want 
of completeness in the accessories of the ritual. 
But our aim not being to edification, but to the 
telling of a plain, unvarnished story, we will 
keep our minds fixed on the point that was all 
absorbing to Mr. Fairbairn, as he perambulated 
the grounds and described an eccentric course in 
winding in and out the Laubhiitten. 

Every Jewish face was scanned by him, 
keenly and anxiously, in the hope of finding 
some resemblance to his lost darling, and, by 
and, by his imagination began to play strange 
pranks uponhim. A German song says that the 
heart’s best beloved looks always from the face 
of the Madonna, so majestically placed in the 
Cathedral of Cologne; but Fairbairn soon began 
to find Miriam’s eyes, her nose, her little chin, 
her hair distributed among faces the most 
repellant to him. Clearly he must give over 
looking so much as it was confusing and his 
brain wanted resting. He conversed with some 
who knew a language he could converse in, and 
then his ears took up certain accents from every 
speaker, to associate them with the modulations 
of her more silvery tones. It was unaccount- 
able. He thought he would betake himself to 
the house and see how St. Johns prospered. 
St. Johns might begin to think himself neglected. 
With his usual quietness of movement he entered 
the long dining-room, and found that, to that 
solitary individual, Fraulein Ruth was a host in 
herself. He bowed to her with a gravity of 
manner which would have disconcerted some 
young ladies; but her incurable coquetry trans- 
lated it into displeasure at seeing his friend so 
favoured; and imagining that it was in her 
power to play upon his feelings, she promised 
herself no small amount of gratification from its 
exercise. 

She retired to a low seat near a small card- 
table in an alcove, as if to permit the two 
gentlemen to converse together unheard. Their 
eyes followed her, as seated with her back to 
them, she attracted to her and changed words 
with two or three keen-visaged loiterers into the 
room. What brought them there just at that 
particular moment it would be hard to say. 
St. Johns had not the shadow of a suspicion that 








he was the magnet, and yet all were assiduous to 
pay their compliments to him, and each mani- 
fested signs of discomfort at the presence of the 
other. They walked uneasily from the couch to 
the card-table, from the card-table back to the 
couch. Each was empresse in his attentions 
anxious to know what had brought the strangers 
to this uninviting country, how long they 
meant to stay, what business they wished to 
transact, and in what way service could be ren- 
dered to them. And all the time St. Johns was 
wondering that the authors of these disinterested 
tenders of personal service were not sitting 
meditatively in their booths, or crowding into 
the synagogue. Some perception of the truth 
at last dawned upon him. 

“T say, Fairbairn, you’ve taken the net off 
a bottle of leeches, and, by Abraham and the 
Twelve Patriarchs, with Ephraim and Manasseh 
thrown in, they’ll drain us.” 

_“ Hush!” exclaimed Fairbairn, apprehen- 
sively; “one would think this room was a 
whispering gallery.” 

“You look so startled,” returned the other : 
“ what it is to have weak nerves !” 

“Does the Jew who last spoke to you 
remind you of anybody ?” inquired Fairbairn. 

“T can’t say that he does.” 

“ Look well at him.” 

“Humph ; fine feathers make fine birds. 
I’ve seen him at Wilna. Whatever brings the 
fellow into the Ben Ozziel’s?” 

‘‘He breakfasted here. He is evidently a 
person of some consequence. Look at his 
jewels.” 

“Yes, the rogue has been highly successful ; 
and sublimely indifferent to appearances nearly 
all the year—can afford to sparkle on occasion.” 

“He has invited me to his house.” 

“ He has offered to help me in any difficulty, 
or transact for me any business I may have on 
hand,” said St. Johns. 

“Good !” exclaimed Fairbairn: ‘ we thought 
he was a beggar, and he poses as a prince. I 
should like to know something about him.” 

“See if the tool can be turned to account,” 
emphasised St. Johns. 

“ Well, at bottom, that’s what I meant.” 


* * * * od 


The sotto voce was here put an end to by the 
reappearance within earshot of these obsequious 
Jews. The one under discussion, while the 
most cringing, had the greatest power of 


asserting himself, and his companion seemed to 
perceive the utter hopelessness of trying to 
compete with him. 

“We may not longer absent ourselves from 
our brethren who are at this moment gathering 
for another of the services appointed for this 
octave. 


But the gracious Pani will find 
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Wielicks Mutzig their servant if they want to 
contract with a courier, or to buy horses, or to 
transact banking business, or to—— ” 

“Or to go to the devil,” mientally exclaimed 
St. Johns. 

“If the gracious Pani world take an oppor- 
tunity, which is uncommonly good in this 
country, of buying jewels, I could introduce 
him to diamonds of the first water, the price of 
which is a mere per-centage on the original 
value. The possessor’s decaying fortunes have 
brought him down to offer them for less 
than any one would have the face to ask for 
them. If the gracious Pani would just give 
Ephraim Kupilik their high permission to show 
them them some day.” 

The two gentlemen excused themselves as 
best they could, and with a retrograde movement 
and many salutations, the truant worshippers 


. retreated fo resume their sacred duties, while 


they still kept up a duet in a whining falsetto. 

“T can put my finger on a pair of seven-foot 
cavalry horses—Russian breed—and a high- 
stepping German that is worth its weight in 
gold.” 

“A suite of family jewels, late the property 
of a deceased princess, are on sale. If the 
gracious Pani ye 

“Hermes Trismegistus! but I can negotiate 
for some old manuscripts, parchments, and 
books that would bring royalty to the auction 
in England.” 

Even after the door had closed upon their 
retreating forms it was re-opened for the finale of 
the duet, which concluded with a prolonged 
diminuendo. 

“Now, Friulein Ruth,” inquired St. Johns, 
whenat last he felt well quit of them; “ who 
are that worthy pair? I might almost be rude 
enough to ask, What do they, as visitors in your 
house ?—for my curiosity is piqued.” 

“You must remember the occasion,” she 
said. ‘ We keep an open house just now, and 
all are welcome within our gates.” 

St. Johns uttered a deep groan: ‘‘ What a 
trying time it must be for you !” 

“Why?” 

“To entertain people of that ilk as equals.” 

“Not as equals,” she said. “ Religious 
equality is not social, even among us—the 
chosen race. They know that; but these men 
have their merits.” 

“ Doubtless ! Who is Wielicks Mutzig ?” 

“Sir; he is your humble servant; my 
humble servant: everybody’s humble servant.” 

“True! Then do you make use of him ?” 

“JT would,” she said, merrily, and with a 
positive stamp of her little foot, “if I had any 
reason for wishing to employ him, and could 
afford to pay him.” 

“ You have confidence in him, then ?” 
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“Tt would be as good to have him at your 
command as to have Aladdin’s Lamp; only 
that he would keep you waiting. Give him 
time, and he will ffnd out everything. Say that 
you want the impossible done, and he will do it. 
Ask him to get you the Imperial crown to walk 
abroad in next féte-day, and he will get it, or 
make you think he does, which is the same 
thing.” 

* And, then?” asked Fairbairn, curiously. 

“Why, then I am afraid he will not con- 
tradict the character ascribed to us by the 
Gentile ?” 

“ You mean he will be extortionate?” 

“T dare not say such a hard thing, and libel 
one of my nation to you,” she said, looking very 
virtuous all of a sudden. “If Gentiles were not 
as fond of money as Jews, they would not be 
always coming to the Jew to get it. Mutzig 
puts out his talents to the best advantage for 
himself, that is all.” 

“Thank} you, Friiulein Ruth; that is well 
said. It is not every young lady who would 
have answered so discreetly, and at the same 
time behaved so generously. Shall we see this 
gifted compatriot of yours again ?” 

“You may be easy on that score. He will 
not lose sight of you.” 

Fairbairn and St. Johns reserved any further 
remarks until they were in the safe shelter of 
their sleeping apartment. Again Fairbairn was 
destined to a sleepless night. St. Johns, 
awakened by some olin, reminder, on 
moving, of the assault made upon him, saw his 
friend seated before a table, his head held 
between his hands, the light of a small lamp 
falling on an open book. 

“What have you your studying-cap on for, 
now ?” yawned St. Johns. 

* Nothing!” replied Fairbairn; as “ nothing ” 
is a convenient answer, when one does not want 
to be pressed on a subject. He could not 
always ask St. Johns to share his thoughts. 
The sympathy between them was far from 
perfect. 

The subject of his earnest meditation was the 
Book of Ezra. He had risen that he might 
read it through. His recent acquaintance with 
this singular people—the Jews—had given it 
a new interest, heightened its simple majesty, 
deepened its pathos. Now as he read, his heart 
beat with an emotion that answered to every verse. 
The proclamation of Cyrus; the return of the 
people ; the anxious quest in the register of the 
genealogy for names that could not be found 
there; the honourable shame ; the laying of the 
foundation of the temple ;—he seemed to realise 
it all. And then the choral song of thanks 
unto the Lord: “ Because He is good, His 
mercy endureth for ever ;’’ while loud as the 
notes of praise rose the sobs of the grand old 


men—priests, levites, and fathers, who had seem 
the first house. Fairbairn felt that if he had 
been there, he must have sobbed with the elders, 
instead of singing with the young men. Then 
he imagined the disdain of Zerubbabel and 
Jeshua, when unfriendly and idolatrous hands 
offered to assist them in the task; and, again 
the heart-break and disappointment, when the 
king’s commandment came that the work should 
cease, and “it ceased unto the second year of 
the reign of Darius, king of Persia.” And now 
the Jews were a dispersed people, looking, with 
the long hope that maketh the heart sick, for 
the Shiloh who had already come, and among 
them was crucified, dead, and buried. But the 
star of prophecy pointed to a brighter day, even 
for these dispersed. The land occupied by 
strangers should again be their own; the deso- 
lated sanctuaries should be re-built; the scorn 
of the Gentile should be changed to awe and 
admiration ; and better than all, they should 
“look on Him whom they had pierced and 
mourn.” The veil should be rent from the heart, 
as erst it was rent from before the glories of the 
mercy-seat, and Jesus, the true Messiah, would 
be made manifest. Fairbairn prayed that that 
day might be hastened, as ought all who think 
how the Jew has suffered, and how powerless he 
is of himself to snap the chains that bind him. 


CHAPTER XV. 
A LAMB NEWLY SHORN. 


With breaking heart, and tearful eyes, 
And silent lips, and in the soul 
The secret longings that arise, 
Which this world never satisfies ! 
The Golden Legend. 


How acute are the emotions attendant upon 
the first breaking up of a home! Even if the 
home has not been in all respects a very happy 
one, we are too familiar with the skeleton 
behind the door to be afraid of it. Its re- 
strictions, limitations, burdens, we have grown 
accustomed to; and there is a subtle charm and 
fascination that disposes us to tarry with them 
which we never expect to find in any other 
spot of earth. The tree bleeds when the para- 
site is lopped away from it; the human frame 
cannot part even with the tumour, that left 
alone would kill it, without the keenest throbs 
and thrills of pain; and to be in one fell 
moment unhoused, severed from the old asso- 
ciations and the old familiar faces is agony to 
the flesh and spirit, even if the change made, be 
to all appearances for the better. 

This experience came to Esther Lovell early; 
but it came to her with such awful suddenness as 
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to leave its traces on heart and brain. Had she 
been a few years older, she might have been in 
some degree prepared for what was before her; 
but she had been awakened from the slumbers 
of careless and unconscious childhood to visit 
the chamber of the dead, who she never thought 
could die—to leave the lowly roof in the early 
morning, never to spend another night beneath 
its eaves. The love that had been her daily 
meat and drink, the duties that had been the 
salt of her young life, were in a moment rudely 
snatched from her, and outside of them, she 
saw only the abomination of desolation. 

She did not weep, she was stunned ; for days 
and weeks she moved about as one in a dream, 
gradually making herself a great trial of patience 
to the active little woman, who had gathered 
her as a strange chicken under her wing with 
her own little brood. A certain sense of what 
was decorous and right restrained Mrs. Byers at 
first from showing this, though in sundry com- 
ments which she made upon her to her husband, 
out of Neill’s hearing, she declared “she could 
forgive her her daftness if it only came of any 
feeling she had; but she took her father’s 
death no more to heart than a turkey poult 
would fret after the turkey cock if it were 
missing from the yard. She could even stand at 
the grave and shiver, and bring a cold on her- 
self with a kind of fright, but not a tear did 
she shed. Her Pollie had shed more tears over 
Mr. Lovell than his own Esther did.” 

“Well! well!” said Mr. Byers, “ you-mustn’t 
be too hard ont’ little lass. Still waters run 
deep, and she’s of the kind that takes thought, 
or [’m very much mistaken.” 

“‘T wish, then, she’d take thought what she’s 
doing, and not put skim milk into child’s 
mug and new milk into cat’s saucer, as she 
did this morning before ever I knew where | 


” 


was. 





ue a ae * * 


With Neill, Esther had walked away from 
the grave where she had stood, and shivered, 
and had heard the solemn words, whose mournful 
beauty impressed her with the nearness of the 
life to come, while she watched with fascinated 
eyes the slant sunbeam that laid athwart the 
coffin before it was lowered into the grave. She 
had clasped her hands and bowed her head while 
“Our Father” went up in unison from the 
villagers assembled in the churchyard; but 
Neill seemed much nearer to her than the great 
All-Father. All the comfort that she thought 
of now was the sight of him, the sound of his 
voice, the pressure of his hand. To live without 
Neill would have been to tell her to live under 
impossible conditions. 

The neighbours, though they spoke kindly, and 
were rather liberal in their exhortations to be 
a good girl, so that she might be sure of meeting 
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her father again, did not burden he? with the 
expression of much sympathy — partly because, 
in their private opinion, Valentine Lovell could 
be no great loss even to his children, and 
partly because her unchildlike passiveness was 
mistaken for indifference. Esther herself 
wondered that she was so hard and that she 
could not cry. Her aching little heart was dis- 
mayed at its own stoicism. “If papa could 
know that she never cried, she felt that she 
should be ashamed of ever seeing him again, 
even in heaven. But there was one thing she 
knew would call the tears from the flint. If 
Lord Downes were to see her-now, in her black 
dress and her home with strangers, and if he 
were to look pityingly, or}to say, ‘Poor child!’ 
she felt that that would make her sob outright.” 

But Lord Downes had passed out of her life 
with the father newly laid in a yawning furrow 
of earth, and with the little cottage under whose 
roof alone it seemed natural for him to see her 
and converse with her. She had only Neill, now, 
and whatever should she do all the long days he 
was at work since she was so terrified to be 
alone! The world had grown so awful to her, 
life so serious, death so sure, that she felt as if 
she ought always to be praying, reading her 
Bible, and trying to be good. She couldn’t 
imagine anything going on as it had done before, 
or herself feeling interested in the old thoughts 
and day dreams. Often Neill’s hold upon her 
hand tightened as they walked slowly, followed 
by the Byers’. 

“ What next?” is a question that presents 
itself to many a mind in turning from a grave ; 
but he well knew what next. He had had a long 
talk with his master on the chance there was for 
such as he to better themselves in Australia, and 
Mr. Byers had advised him “now that the old 
man was gone to lose no time,” and had promised 
to get him employment on a sheep-run belonging 
to a kinsman of his own. He saw the difficulty 
he wasin about Esther, and sharing his wife’s 
superstition, that something untoward would 
happen if the wishes of the dying were crossed, 
had advised him to leave her behind. “ At 
present she would be a dead weight on him, and 
she did not look capable of roughing it—a bad 
voyage might be the death of her.” 

‘We'll make a home for her till you are able 
to send for her, Neill; and we’ll see that she goes 
out to you comfortably when the time comes. 
She’ll learn many things as’ll be of use to her, 
helping round with the missis, or if she’s a 
notion to go and try her hand anywhere else, 
she can always draw up to our place for a home. 
You can trust us to be father and mother to her, 
and to see she wants nothing whether she’s sick 
or well.” 

Neill was grateful for the offer so kindly and 
heartily made. No less kindly and heartily was 
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it pressed’ on him by Mrs. Byers, who, notwith- 
standing Esther’s “daftness,” foresaw future 
possibilities of usefulness in her, under her 
man ent. 

“Bless you, she’ll be as right with me as a 
young duck is with the old hen that’s hatched 
it. I shall treat her just like one of my own;” 
and the pretty woman swung backward in her 
chair, hushing her baby to sleep, and drawing 
Neill’s eyes upon her as the perfection of femi- 
nine lovableness and tenderness. 

But, oh, what a filling-up it was of the cup 
for Esther when he told her of the prospect that 
awaited her, and at last, for time was short, tore 
himself away! 

“You know, my sweet pet, that I would not 
leave you, if I did not believe that it was 
for your own good, as well as for mine.” 

“No, no, Neill; take me with you or stay here, 
and let us live just as we did before. I cannot 
bear to lose you, Neill. I’m afraid to be with- 
out you. Don’t leave poor Esther with people 
she’s not used to. They are very kind, but they’ll 
not keep it up, and I’m not clever in their way. 
Oh, Neill, there’s no one understands me like 
you. If you took me I would be such a good 
girl. I would never get in your way. I would 
be always trying to do something for you and to 
please you. Oh! don't leave me, Neill.” 

The low, beseeching tones, the tears so slow 
to come, and so few and large when they did 
come, were enough to turn the soft-hearted youth 
from his purpose; but he hardened himself to 
withstand them, believing firmly that what he 
did was for the best. 

In the quiet fields, with the evening shadows 
upon them, he pleaded with her and tried to 
soothe her fears. He painted glowing pictures 
of what he would do when he was a rich, rich 
man, and could have a pretty house with a 
garden, and an orchard, and a field for her pony 
to graze in. What a life Esther would have 
then, and what nice friends they would invite to 
comeandsee them, and becharmed with her house- 
keeping and the sight of their enjoyment. Esther 
shook her head. It was not in her to desire a 
land so very far off. She was not willing to 
endure to-day, for the sake of a problematical 
to-morrow, and perhaps the faculty of hope was 
not so strong in her that she could be won by a 
flattering picture. But it was in her nature to 
‘yield when she saw that resistance was useless, 
and she yielded now. He ied her to the church- 
yard and to the father’s grave. From the sod 
near it he plucked a few quiet daisies, to carry 
away with him; and again then, and again at 
porting, he knelt down with Esther, as he had 

one in the awful: presence of death, that she 
might repeat the Lord’s Prayer with him. 

Scant provision had he made for the journey 
to London, and for the landing, in his anxiety 


to leave with the Byers’ a sum of money to be 
used for her until he was able to send them some- 
thing from his earnings, and this led him into 
the difficulty, from which, as we have seen, he 
was extricated by the friendly assistance of 
others. 

The poor child, torn at the last moment from 
his embrace, was carried to her bed, where for 
two days she lay severely prostrated by the ache 
of body and mind. When she left it and came 
downstairs, it was with the reluctant slowness of 
a snail, who creeps out of his shell after a heavy 
shower. But the contact with others was not 
so painful as she expected it to be. Even the 
children were quietly kind and attentive to her, 
for it was their mother’s opinion that some time 
ought to be allowed for natural grief to have its 
way; but the time she thought reasonable over, 
she expected the mourner to “ get over it,” and 
go about his or her business, as is only reasonable 
in a work-a-day world, where business is to 
be done and fretting and pining don’t go to the 
doing of it. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
TALKED TO FOR HER GOOD. 


‘*T pity her, I blame her, and am her support.” 
VOLTAIRE. 
“ And with mine eyes I'll drink the words you send, 


Though ink be made of gall.” 
SHAKESPEARE. 


“Can’r you move a little quicker. I'd shoot 
myself if I couldn’t move quicker than you,” 
exclaimed Mrs. Byers to Esther one morning, as, 
engaged with the baby’s matutinal bath, she 
watched Esther wash the breakfast things and 
put them in their places. 

“Here, pass me the soft towel you’ve flicked 
off the maaiden. Thank you. It’s a wonder you 
didn’t pass me the harden on the roller, to scrub 
baaby’s flesh off, I’m sure. Have you got 
lead in the heels of your boots? Has some 
one given you a knock on the head that 

ou stand staring at me, as if I’d seven 
heads. Of all the feckless, left-handed, little 
girls, I’ve never seen your equal, never. There 
must have been strange gettings on at your 
place, when father was ill and Neill out of the 


way.” 

i there had been, Esther had never known of 
them; and being completely at her wits’ end, as 
most sensitive children are when they are made 
the butt of a sharp tongue, she reversed the bag 
of the coffee-pot over the basin of brown sugar, 
thus mingling their contents, and then, in con- 
sternation at the blunder, tried to wipe away the 
tears that were slowly gathering in her eyes. 
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-else that belongs to them. 
‘we must make the best of it. 





It happened, however, that the allusion to her 
ffather and Neill had slipped from Mrs. Byers 
ere ever she was aware, and she had just enough 
perception of its heartlessness, to feel some 
slight degree of remorse for it; so instead of the 
catastrophe bringing her anger to a climax—as 
Esther expected, she immediately changed her 
tone, dropping from a forte staccato into a 
dolce legato. It is always the unexpected that 
happens. 

“There, there now,” she said, “crying doesn’t 
help work, and I’ve said nothing worth making 
a fuss over. If I am a bit sharp sometimes, it’s 
for your good. I want to make you a fine girl, 
—a girl who knows the use of her hands, a 
worker, and I promised Neill I’d do by you just 
as I do by my own children. There’s no one 
ean say that I don’t, neither.” 

Esther did not seem to see it, but her brain 
‘cleared a little and silently she continued at her 
task; the troublesome tears that she tried to 
‘choke down making their way in spite of her. 

“I’m sorry that [ naamed your father,”’ con- 
tinued Mrs. Byers, after a pause ; “ but I didn’t 
know that you couldn’t bear hearing him 
maamed. [It’s rather late to begin to cry now, 
when you didn’t cry at first.” 

Esther’s distress was aggravated by the im- 
plied reproach; so, as if in illustration of the 
proverb, ‘“‘ Better late than never,” she began 
‘to weep in good earnest, with as much energy 
as even Mrs. Byers could have brought to bear 
‘on the business. 

“‘ Esther, I’m ashamed of you, and all fora 
ifew words. Stop that, now, there’s a good girl. 
If master comes in, he’ll wonder what it’s all 
‘about. What is it makes you take on s0, all at 
once? Just tell me, and have done with it.” 

“T’m so miserable,” wailed the child. 

“And why are you miserable, I should like 
to know? Is anyone unkind to you? Haven't 
you a good home, and the best of everything; 
same as we have ourselves?” 

“*Papa’s gone, and Neill’s gone, and there’s 
“only me now,” she answered, with a piteous 
‘burst of sorrow. 

“ Well, you knew that before to-day. You’ve 
‘had quite time to get used to it, and to pull 
yourself together again. How strange it seems 
“of you to begin and take on now; I can’t under- 
stand such in and out ways.” 

Disposing herself to give her blossom of a 
baby its natural nutriment—an occupation 
which acts as a sedative to the most restlessly 


-active woman in existence—Mrs. Byers set her- 
‘self to talk to Esther, as she thought quietly, 


for her good :— 

“It’s no uncommon thing, you know, Esther, 
for children to lose their parents, and anyone 
It’s God’s will, and 
If everybody 
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could live long lives, they’d still have to part 
in the end. If anyone knows how to feel for 
you, I do. I lost father and mother, both, 
before I was married; and I stood by the graves 
of two sisters in Overton Churchyard; but I'd 
always too much to do, and too good a will to 
do it, to go mooning and fretting about, as if 
the world had come to an end, because someone 
belonging to me had passed out of it; and there 
was no more work to be done, nor no more pairs 
of hands wanted. 

“JT set all the dinner going for folks that 
were at my father’s funeral, and laid tables 
before ever I went to it; and folks said they’d 
never seen a better spread at a funeral, and I 
only a young girl. I knew servants weren’t 
to depend on. Yet no one could say that I 
didn’t feel. I was far more cut up than ever 
you were. My eyes were swelled a sight to be 
seen, and I shook so with crying at the grave 
I was fit to be held. But, when all was over, I 
pulled myself together again, and did my duty. 
And other folks that bury their dead have to do 
the same. They can’t afford half the time that’s 
been given to you to fold your hands and to 
mope about in. If they could it would be bad 
for them; for it ends in going in a low way, 
and being nothing but a bother to yourself and 
to everybody else.” 

“T wish Neill had taken me with him,” said 
Esther; “ I’d never have been a bother to him, 
I know.” 

“Yes, you would. He could not have trailed 
you with him up*aad down a sheep-run; or 
taken you to diggings among a lot of bad men; 
or left you alone a week at a time. Don’t be so 
silly, child. Remember there’s One above that 
orders things; and He doesn’t care at all what 
we like; He gives us what’s best for us; so we 
must take things as they come, and have a 
mind for our duty; or else He’ll reckon with 
us on the Judgment-Day.” 

But here, visions of a certain,dress in the 
drawer of the oaken chest upstairs caused 
Mrs. Byers to shrink from the Judgment-Day 
question. Not that she thought she had the 
least need to make an affair of conscience of it; 
but then one couldn’t help fashing oneself a 
little about a thing that didn’t look well. “If 
what she was doing for Esther, and all the 
trouble she was taking with her, wasn’t worth 
that dress, it was a pity.” 

She returned to the consolatory vein. 

“You may be real thankful that the poor old 
man’s taken. He’d only have been a burden on 
Neill, and kept him back. It wasn’t in him to 
have been any good to you, if he’d lived.” 

“What do you mean, saying that of my 
papa?” inquired Esther, with another rain of 
tears; for she was lacerated beyond all en- 
durance. “Do you mean because he was ill 
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he wasn’t any good? He was very patient, and 
he couldn’t help being ill; and we loved him 
dearly, I’m sure we did.” 

“What else could I mean? Don’t twist my 
words,” said Mrs. Byers, sullenly. “And, Esther, 
it’s time you left off talking about your papa, 
you might be Miss Downes at the castle; say 
Sather.” 

“He taught me to call him papa, and I shall 
never call him anything else,” said the child, 
defiantly. 

“Then you haven’t as much sense as Neill, 
for he said father. You'll have all the folks 
laughing at you, if you talk about your papa. 
You should put those high notions out of your 
head, and remember you're only a little girl, who 
ought to try to make herself worth her keep, 
and able to earn money by and by; not a 
young lady with servants to wait on her.” 

* Papa always told me that I was a born lady, 
and that I was to keep myself one,” exclaimed 
the child again, for she was full of a touchy 
pride. ‘He always said that money didn’t 
make the lady, and I believe what he said.” 

“ Well, then, I’m sure it’s a pity you’ve come 
in the way of us plaain people. I don’t know, 
Miss Lovell, how you can put up with us; but 
perhaps if we'll take the trouble to learn you 
how to do a bit of housework, as you’ve no 
servants to wait upon you, you'll return the 
compliment by learning us manners.” 

With that she laid her baby in the cradle and 
went about other duties, for there were certain 
feelings at work in her that demanded the relief 
of immediate action. 

“Tt all comes of the Hall gentleman and lady,” 
she said. ‘“ They’ve turned her head, so that 
she’ll be too many for me, and my children’ll 
be nowhere to her. I wish I’d never taaken her. 
The idea of the young lord writing to her. It 
isn’t proper, though she is such a slip. The 
best thing we could do for her would be to get 
her out of these parts.” 


* ® * * a 


Yes, the arrival of a crested envelope, ad- 
dressed to Miss Esther Lovell, care of Mr. John 
Byers, Clievely, had made a great sensation in 
the gabled homestead, and had been as distress- 
ing to Mrs. Byers as it was soothing and con- 
solatory to Esther. Yet there was nothing in 
"the letter to excite the fears of the most cautious. 

The young noblemaa informed her that he 
had accidentally met her brother on board the 
“‘ Happy Settler,” and that he had heard from 
him of her sad bereavement. A few tender 
words of consolation followed. The writer in- 
formed her that her brother went off bravely 
and in good spirits; and Lord Downes was care- 
ful to add that when he returned to Clievely he 
should hope to see her, and to find that she was 
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well, and getting on nicely with her kind friends,. 
In conclusion, she was entreated to- 


the Byers’. 
keep up her spirits, and not give way to sad 
thoughts; for her dear brother might have a 
fine future before him in Australia. ‘“ And even 
when our dear ones take that longer journey, we 
must not think of them as in the cold, silent 
grave; but cherish the Christian’s hope, that 
they are ina home prepared for them; nearer to 
Christ than they were in this mortal life, and 
finding that much better.” 

The letter was as a cordial to Esther in her 
sore depression. She read it till she had it off 
by heart, and many times in a day did she 
whisper to herself, “I shall see him again some 
day.” 


CHAPTER XVII. 
OUT OF THE HOUSE OF BONDAGE. 


“ Believe me, she has won me much to pity her: 
Alas! her gentle nature was not made 
To buffet with adversity.”’ ROWE. 

Wnuar a blessed thing is hope to a child! While 

existence held for Esther only the daily routine 

at Mrs. Byers’, with its call here and there to the 
most commonplace of little duties, duties which 
she had not learned to ennoble—with its noise of 
children in boisterous play or occasional uproar; 
the stolen intervals for reading, for Mrs. Byers 
hated the sight of a book, and if she caught her 
with one, immediately remarked that she must be 
standing in need of something to do—with its 
turns of minding baby and feeding the chickens, 
which came as a refreshment, for baby was a 
model of good-nature, and crowed with delight 
at the humblest efforts to please him; and who 
does not love to feed chickens ?—Esther felt 
lonely and sad enough. The only recreation she 
cared for was to walk out in the fields in the 
twilight, or visit the greening grave on Sunday 
afternoons and try to realise—how hard it was— 
that anyone belonging to her was there. But 

the prospect of seeing her friend, if only for a 

moment, of hearing what he would say to her, 

re-animated her and helped her on her way. 

“She looks brighter lately,” thought Mrs. 
Byers, as the time drew on when Lord Downes 
was to arrive’ at Clievely. ‘‘ Goodness knows 
why, but I think I can guess.’ 

One day the postman, making his occasional 
round, left a letter with Mrs. Byers, which she 
read with a slight gleam of triumph in her eye. 
She showed it to her husband when he came 
from the fields. Esther, as uninterested in it, 
took no notice of it, though Pollie was full of 
curiosity; but she was to hear something about 
it later on in the day. 


In the afternoon Mrs. Byers called her to her 
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to help her in plucking some fowls that she was 
sending to the market next morning. Esther 
had found her unusually kind through the day, 
and so obeyed the summons cheerfully, for a 
good word went a long way with her. She 
missed being petted more than anyone knew, and 
a little kindness was as welcome to her as a lump 
of sugar to a canary. 

“Esther, honey, would you like to leave us 
awhile and go to the seaside?” said Mrs. Byers, 
as if struck with a sudden thought. 

“Why?” inquired Esther. 

‘Because I can give you such a nice chance 
of having a little change and seeing a little 
life. It’s just what you’re wanting, and it will 
do you good; quite set you up. You're not 
looking so well as I’d like you to look. A 
sister of mine at Chadbourn wants some one to 
be handy with the children and mind baaby; and 
seeing that you’re so fond of baabies I’m sure 
you can be a comfort to her till she gets more 
help. I can easily send you on with Wyboth, 
the carrier; so I shall write and tell her you'll 
come next Friday.” 

Esther was stunned. 

“‘ And how long shall I have to stay there? ” 

“ Happen a week or two,’’ replied Mrs. Byers, 
indifferently; ‘‘ for as long as you’re wanted, and 
no longer.” 

“T don’t want to go.” 

“Why?” 

“T don’t know them,” said the child. 

“Oh! what a baabyish reason. A fine girl, 
that has to make her way in the world, isn’t 
going to be afraid of strangers. You'll be as 
well there as here. My sister’ll treat you kindly 
and it'll be a good home; so don’t talk about 
‘don’t want.’ Go where you’re wanted ; and 
you'll find that that’s always the best place.” 

Nothing more was said; the fowls were 
plucked; but the cloud on Esther’s face never 
lifted. 

“The little lass doesn’t like it, I’m afraid,” 
said Mr. Byers to his wife. “ I wouldn’t send 
her there against her mind.” 

“Oh! that’s only natural. 
She feels leaving ws.” 

“Well, I’m glad to see that. I’ve been 
afraid she wasn’t so contented ; but don’t send 
her against her mind.” 

“Tt’ll do her a sight of good. I’m glad for 
her sake I’ve the chance. She’s not well; a 
breath of sea-air will do her good, and I shall 
tell Sarah to send her on the sands with the 
children as often as is convenient.” 

This settled the matter, even to the satisfac- 
tion of the good-natured Mr. Byers. 

So, early on Friday morning, Wyboth, the 
carrier, called for his orders to town, and for the 
little girl whom he was to convey to a certain 
grocer’s in Sail Street. The mornings were 


She’ll get over it. 
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beginning to be keen, and the air would freshen 
as they came within smell of the sea, Mrs. Byers 
said; so she was warmly clad, being but a tender 
plant, and a hamper of eggs, curds, butter, and 
garden-stuff was sent along with her, from the 
sister in the country to the sister in the town. 

“Mind, honey, you don’t eat all cheesecakes 
and lemon-sponges on the way,” said Mr. Byers; 
“for they'll pay your footing and make you 
welcome to the small fry.” 

“Oh, ah’ll see that she doesn’t eeat ’em; but 
ah’ll not answer for mysen,” said Wyboth ; 
while Esther held up the little parcel that she 
had in her hand to show how well she was 
provided against the temptation; for in kind- 
nesses of the sort Mrs. Byers was abundant; 
even if she was wont to season them with 
plenty of sharp words. Since every one was 
kind, Esther tried to look cheerful; though she 
was sick at heart with the fear of going among 
strangers, to whom she was to make herself use- 
ful; and the wholesome sense of her own short- 
comings had been sufficiently pressed down upon 
her by Mrs. Byers. 

But the real cause of distress was that she 
was leaving Clievely now, and that Lord Downes 
would call to see her, as he had said, and find 
that she had gone away. Again Esther saw 
him shut out of her life, and that for ever; 
for time and distance filled an awful space in her 
imagination, and she had little hope to sustain 
her. 

She passed the little cottage, from which 
curled the smoke of fires lit by other hands; she 
watched the towers of Clievely Hall dip beneath 
the horizon, and she caught the scent of the 
moors as the covered cart went over them and 
saw the moor-fowl spread its wings above the 
heather, and the hare and the partridge run 
under cover. The dreamy eye became observant; 
the ear was attentive to the sounds that the 
breeze that buffeted it brought to it; the large 
influences of nature had swept over her sorrow, 
as the tidal wave sweeps over some object on 
the shore, and for the moment had buried it. 
Yet she answered the carrier’s observations about 
all the fine sport there had been and would be 
yet, as if she scarcely heard them. 

“You are dull, little girl. Ye maun keep 
your pecker up; for though you're an orfin, 
Byerses are not the only good fowk i’ th’ world. 
Ye’re a sma’ scrap to taake a plaace, that ye are; 
but they’ll mebbe be as kind till ye, as ony 0’ t’” - 
Clievely fowks.” 

Oh, how Esther’s cheeks burned. 

‘“‘Mrs. Lawson is Mrs. Byers’ sister,” she said. 
“She wants help with the children and the 
baby, until she gets a nurse for them, and I’m 
going for a week or two to help her; because 
Mrs. Byers wishes it.” 

The man suspected that she was vexed, but 
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not having the slightest idea why, he began to 
ask her about her brother, with the easy fami- 
liarity which belonged to the neighbourhood. 

Esther, nursed in high notions, and, till so 
lately, shielded from close contact with people of 
his class, felt annoyed, though she could have 
given no good reason for it. She was young to feel 
such things; but then her sensibilities were un- 
usually acute, and the home atmosphere she had 
been reared in had not tended to brace them. 

“Now you smell the briny,”,said the man, 
“at last; how do you like it, honey ?” 

“Oh, very much,” she said, taking off her hat 
to feel the beautiful breeze about her brows. In 
another hour she was put down at her destination, 
hamper and all, and was soon the centre of a 
throng of curious children, who thought she was 
not only to be heard and seen, but handled, while 
a cross, damp baby experimented on her also by 
the sense of taste. 

Broken soldiers, tin rattles, armless and wig- 
less dolls, tin boxes with pebbles in them, pop- 
guns, lay round in an interesting confusion, 
and Esther was soon to learn which among these 
could be made an instrument of torture to herself. 

A large, loose-limbed, wrinkled woman, with a 
face that, neither pretty nor bright, bore 
some resemblance to Mrs. Byers, told her that 
this was the children’s room, and she must. keep 
it tidy. Esther felt confused with all the noise, 
and wished she could run out of the mere hearing 
of it. But little respite would she know from 
that trial till “my six,” as Mrs. Lawson always 
phrased them, had succumbed to “ tired nature’s 
sweet restorer,” by which time she might be sup- 
posed to be nodding beneath the poppies herself. 

The baby, promptly placed in her tiny arms, 
seemed to her very heavy, all the more so as he 
had a predilection for being carried about. No 
sooner did he find his nurse seated than he began 
to cry for a renewal of the exercise. What would 
Valentine Lovell have said if he could have 
known that his child’s health and beauty of form 
might be sacrificed to this Moloch of a baby? 
He might have judged it better to let her go over 
the blue Pacific under the guardianship of a 
brother who cared for her. 

How would Neill have felt could he have seen 
the frail frame bending beneath its unequal load, 
and seen the little face grow fretful under a 
constraint and friction that was too much for 


, the delicate nerves ? 


The torture was enough to make the mother 
“‘girn under the sod,” as the Danish ballad has 
it; but to this, with all her day dreams, had 
Esther Lovell come, and in this her well-wishers 
will not wish her to remain a long time, however 
suitable the position may seem to her in the 


eyes of Mrs. Byers. 
* * ~ * * 


It was pretty to see the air with which that 


matronly little woman answered Lord Downes’ 
inquiries, when at last he called at the farm, as 
he had promised Esther in the letter he would. 
She conducted him over her go me round 
her poultry-yard, taking care to keep her rosy- 
poe ect with Pollie at the head, well 
in sight. 

“ Esther hasn’t been well lately, my lord. 
Seemed as if she’d do nothing, poor thing, but 
mope about since her father died, and so master 
and I have sent her to Chadbourn, to a sister of 
mine that lives there, for the sake of the sea-air,” 
and here she pouted so prettily that ord Downes 
naturally supposed it was over the sacrifice she 
had made in parting with the child. He did 
not know that the pouting was so habitual as to 
have become unconscious. 

“Sent her to Chadbourn for the sea air? She 
must have been very much out of health for you 
to do that,” exclaimed Lord Downes, who knew 
that, at Clievely, going to the sea was the last 
resource for invalids. It was generally looked 
upon with a little disdain, as all very well for 
people of quality who wanted to kill time; but 
not essential to sensible middle-class folk whose 
minds were on their work, and who trusted to 
the doctor and physic to bring them round to it 
again, such times as they were laid aside. 

“ Much out of health, my lord! Oh, dear, no; 
only not so strong as I’d like to see her.” 

“Then what is she doing at your sister’s ?” 
inquired the young nobleman, with the air of 
one who has a right to know. 

“Well, she’s a bit of company for the children, 
and minds baaby sometimes. Esther’s very fond 
of baabies.” 

“And you’ve a very pretty one, Mrs. Byers, 
areal beauty. He looks the picture of good- 
nature; a prince of babies. Well now, will you 
please tell where I may find this little girl? I 
promised Neill on board the ship: and a few 
miles’ ride will not excuse me from keeping my 
promise.” 

So he was willing to take that trouble. Mrs. 
Byers had gained nothing; but she gave him 
the address and he went away, bestowing small 
notice on the adorable Pollie, and not compen- 
sating for the neglect by liberal praises of the 
baby. 

‘Poor little Esther! I see it all; a small 
nurse-maid among a brood of squalling brats. 
How is she—so highly strung and brought up 
with grown-up people—to fight the battle out 
with them? If I find that she is unhappy, I 
shall take her away; but where to take her to, 
that is the question. A little girl is an awkward 
protegée. Ifshe had been a boy, there could 
have been no difficulty.” : 

His cogitation resulted in a call upon his 
aunt, the dowager; and before her he laid the 
whole case; and with her he took counsel, 
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Seeing he was determined, that lady was far 
too politic to thwart him. She thought it best 
to humour him, especially when he said,— 

“T know her temperament, and, as sure as I 
stand here, I shall find her unhappy. If you 
will not do anything for her, I shall take her 
away, and make it my care to have her properly 
brought up and educated. But you will see, 
aunt, that it is not well for me to be committed 
to that. It is much better for me to be able 
to place her with you; and I am sure it would 
be a new interest in life, for you to have a 
bright child near you, who would learn to 
accommodate herself to you, and anticipate your 
every wish and want, and whose character and 
intelligence you could help to form and 
teach.” 

“T am not aware of any craving for new 
interests; but I have no doubt it might get to 
be as you say, Alf. If having placed her with 
me, you will only leave her alone, and keep in 
mind how critical any undue notice of her from 
you must be. Bruce would teach her to sew 
and get up laces. She should sit with me and 
read to me for a certain time every day; and I 
could engage the schoolmaster to teach her 
arithmetic, and communicate a little general 
knowledge. If I found her worth more, I 
would not grudge to bestow more. If it is in 
her nature to rise, I will help her; but I must 
be sure of you, Alf, for a girl is a solemn re- 
sponsibility for anyone, and a dangerous interest 
fora young man. You know what I mean, so 
be cautious how you give me cause to repent 
of taking her.” 

“Why, aunt, I think you are lessening the 
risk for me, instead of increasing it. I assure 
you, you have no cause for apprehension.” 

So the matter was settled; and Lord Downes 
wrote to Annie Portal to tell her how beautifully 
everything had come round. 


* * * * * 


Esther was crying, crying beneath the weight 
of her Sinbad of a baby, and in concert with it, 
when her distinguished visitor arrived. Her 
little back was bent double; her arms ached 
cruelly. 

“Can’t you keep child quiet?” exclaimed 
her mistress; “I wonder how it is, he always 
cries when he’s with you. If you carry a face 
like that, cat’ll begin to cry as well as baaby.” 

It was true that the infant strongly objected 
to Esther as a nurse; but that was because 
babies know quite well when they are transferred 
from a pair of strong arms, and the ample em- 
brace of a grown-up person, to the small, weak 
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(To be continued.) 


arms, and uncertain hold of a feeble child. 
Baby’s protest was easily accounted for then, 
and being vigorous, it was very hard on Esther 
that it was not respected. 

A loud peal at the door-bell took the elder 
tyrant down-stairs and caused the younger one 
to increase his roar, as the vanishing form of 
the mother cut off every prospectof an exchange 
of nurses. 

“*T hate you,” said Esther, between her closed 
teeth; “I believe you'll grow up an idiot, or 
that you’re a possessed child.” 

And though these words of awful import 
were but the impotent rage of an over-wrought 
spirit, she was ready to think that this particular 
baby had only come into the world to make 
her miserable. Presently there was au impetuous 
rush up the narrow staircase. 

“Esther, give me that poor baaby; there’s a 
gentleman down-stairs wants to speak to you. 


* Don’t you think shaame to go down with that 


face? One would suppose we'd been killing 
you; but you’ve a good home here, whatever 
tales you may choose to tell.” 

Esther’s ears were still tingling with a box 
received two hoursago. Yesterday she had had a 
shaking (“shigging,” the maid of all work called 
it) which had sent her into an hysteric. She 
slipped off her soiled, crumpled pinafore, hastily 
applied some cold water to her eyes—thereby 
increasing their inflamed appearance—and went 
into the little parlour behind the shop. 

The effect that the sight of the forlorn little 
object had upon the susceptible heart of her 
youthful patron may be imagined. There was 
only one person in that house to whom his 
presence on the scene of her persecutions seemed 
inopportune. For the sequel, the reader is 
prepared—short notice and long quittance. 

Under the protection he had provided for 
her, Esther leaves the salubrious sea breezes 
that were to do her so much good; together 
with the squalling children—the interesting 
“my six ”’—including, of course, the baby, who 
was weighting and crying the very life out 
of her. And the heavy little heart, so early 
making the “spirit to stoop,” ponders the 
“good word that maketh glad.” Hope again 
lights its lamp for her, and soon she enters on 
an Eden where she will find the rest she needs; 
with refined associations, rich delights for sen- 
sitive eye and ear, and all the mental improve- 
ment that must result from living near and 
reading to “ my lady.” 

So “the lines have fallen to her in pleasant 
places.” May she have the wisdom to make 
good use of them! 














A SPRING SONG. 


JRUE Pove. 


WOT for an ever-changing, poor weak 
love— 
The love of earth—I long; 
I seek a love like that of saints above, 
As taintless and as strong. 


It must be love that in this frail life never 
The touch of change shal] know; 
Yea, that shall laugh at death and live for ever, 
In its first magic glow. 
The awful promise of a changeless trust, 
My spirit craves from thee—- 
Love absolute and everlasting must 
My godlike portion be. 





FranK MILLER. 


p pPRING, pons, 


| IOLET, violet, blue and sweet, 





Nestling down by the old oak’s feet, 
Can it be you are glad to grow, 
y Nobody near your grace to know? 
Whispered the violet, soft as air, 
“‘God can look at me anywhere.” 


Blossom, white on the waving tree, 

Low to-morrow your place may be, 
Crushed, perhaps, ’neath a careless tread— 
A faded flower. The blossom said: 

“* Promise of God was never broken: 

I am content to be His token.” 

Robin, singing your heart’s delight, 

What may happen before the night? 
Foolish thing, of such joy possessed, 
Over a tiny, leaf-hid nest. 

“Why should I not in gladness sing? 

I am a robin, and this is spring !” 

Little brook, from the ice-chain free, 

Dancing off to the boundless sea, 

Rippling and foaming in sheer delight, 
Sparkling and dimpling till-out of sight, 
Why should your rapture overbrim? 


“« My cup is crystal and ull to the rim.” 


Heart, that cannot, for cares that press, 
Sing with the bird, or thy Maker bless 

As the flowers may, blooming sweet, 

With never an eye but God’s to greet 
Their beauty and freshness—learn to trust! { 
Lift thy thought from the earthly dust! 


Robin, and blossom, and violet blue, 
Singing and shining with morning dew, 
Have they no lesson for one like thee? 
God who loves even them, will see 
How thou art trying to sing His praise 
Out of the gloom of thy shadowed days. 
Anon. 
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LL lovers of Byron must 
deplore the base uses to 
which, occasionally, his 
muse ministered; but there 
is not a dull stanza through- 
out his works; and this can 
be said of few poets, among 
the exceptions being his 
friend Shelley, and his 
favourite Pope. Itisstrange 
to mark the unqualified 
admiration Byron always 

2 : expressed for the bard of 

. —, Twickenham. One of the 
most caustic criticisms he 
ever wrote, was a letter to Mr. Marray, in vin- 

dication of Pope, on whom the Reverend W. 

L. Bowles had written some strictures. In the 

course of this long letter he says: “I have 

loved and honoured the fame and name of that 
illustrious and unrivalled man, far more than 
my own paltry renown, and the trashy jingle of 
the crowd of ‘schools’ and upstarts, who pretend 

to rival, or even surpass him. Sooner than a 

single leaf should be torn from his laurel, it were 

better that all which these men, and I, as one of 
their set, have ever written, should 





‘Line trunks, clothe spice, or, fluttering in a row, 
Befringe the rails of Bedlam or Soho!’ 


An Englishman, anxious that the posterity of 
strangers should know that there had been such 
a thing as a British epic and tragedy, might 
wish for the preservation of Shakespeare and 
Milton; but the surviving world would snatch 
Pope from the wreck, and let the rest sink with 
the people. He is the moral poet of all civilisa- 
tion, and, as such, let us hope that he will one 
day be the national poet of mankind. He is the 
only poet that never shocks; the only poet whose 
faultlessness has been made his reproach. Cast 
your eye over his productions; consider their 
extent, and contemplate their variety: pastoral, 
passion, mock-heroic, translation, satire, ethics,— 
all excellent, and often perfect. If his great 
charm be his melody, how comes it that 
foreigners adore him, even in their diluted trans- 
lations? His poetry is the Book of Life! 
Without canting, and yet without neglecting 
religion, he has assembled all that a good and 
great man can gather together of moral wisdom, 
clothed in consummate beauty.” 

No doubt this eulogy is exaggerated, revealing 
the impulsiveness of Byron’s character, which 
impulsiveness is usually found in the poet and 
orator; for which characters Dr. Drury, his 
master at Harrow, and his school associates 
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considered he was well qualified by his natural 
gifts. 

Lord Byron was very severe on Mr. Bowles 
for his depreciatory remarks on Pope; and that 
reverend gentleman must have winced under the 
infliction of the great poet’s unsparing lash. In 
one of his earliest effusions, “‘ English Bards and 
Scotch Reviewers,” the noble poet lampooned 
the reverend poetaster in caustic lines: 


“Let sonnetteering Bowles his strain refine, 
And whine and whimper to the fourteenth line.” 


Nevertheless, Mr. Bowles had the generosity of 
feeling to write some beautiful lines to the 
memory of the author of “Childe Harold,” 
which are quoted approvingly in the Life of 
Byron, by his friend, Thomas Moore. We will 
only give the first stanza : 


‘So ends Childe Harold his last pilgrimage. 
Upon the shores of Greece he stood, and cried, 
Liberty! And those rocks, from age to age 
Renowned, and Sparta’s woods and rocks, replied, 
Liberty! But a spectre at his side, 
Stood mocking; and its dart, uplifting high, 
Smote him. He sank to earth in life’s fair pride. 
Sparta! thy rocks there heard another cry, 
And old Tlissus sighed, ‘ Die, generous exile, die!’”’ 


Speaking of the enthusiasm of a young 
American, who had sought him out in Italy, 
and obtained a copy of his bust from 
Thorwaldsen, at Rome, to send to America, 
Lord Byron expressed his gratification at the 
compliment, and adds: “I would not pay the 
price of a Thorwaldsen bust for any human head 
and shoulders, except Napoleon’s, or my chil- 
dren’s, or some absurd woman kind’s—as Monk 
Lewis calls them, or my sister’s. If asked 
why, then, I sat for my own? I answer, that it 
was at the particular request of J. C. Hobhouse, 
Esq.,and for no one else. A picture is a 
different matter: everybody sits for their picture; 
but a bust looks like putting up pretensions 
to permanency, ‘and smacks something of a 
hankering for public fame, rather than private 
remembrance.” This bust of Thorwaldsen, which 
after his death was denied admission in West- 
minster Abbey by Dean Ireland, found a resting- 
place in the library of his own college, Trinity, 
in Cambridge. 

It is always said of Byron that he was irre- 
ligious, but this is scarcely correct. From a very 
early age, as appears in the chapter on religion, 
in the Countess Guiccioli’s recollections of him, 
the poet was an inquirer after religion. Dr. 
Glennie, with whom he was placed at school at 
Dulwich, says, that at ten he already possessed 
an intimate acquaintance with the historical facts 
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of Scripture. Lord Byron’s was essentially a 
speculative intellect; he thirsted for knowledge, 
and was not disposed to take from others at 
second-hand, opinions which he could form for 
himself. Justice Coleridge felt that Arnold’s 
doubts were better than most men’s certainties; 
and in that interesting work on Binsen, written 
by his widow, the great Prussian is depicted as 
a searcher after truth to the last. Byron died 
at the age of thirty-six, in the service of Freedom 
and Greece,—the twin goddesses he worshipped 
through life, and whose virtues he sang with 
such fervour. But it is not unreasonable to 
think that, had he been spared, his search after 
Truth would have been as eager as Binsen’s; and 
would not have been limited to that speculative 
Erie which is alone apparent in his writings. 

e himself thought much of eternity, and man’s 
existence in a future state. We find detached 
thoughts on these questions cropping up in his 
journal and letters. In reply to an unknown 
correspondent from Frome, in Somerset, who 
enclosed an extract from his deceased wife’s 

pers, in which is a prayer for the conversion of 

ord Byron, he wrote from Pisa, on the 8th of 
December, 1821: “I need not say that the extract 
which it contains has affected me, because it 
would imply a want of all feeling to have read it 
with indifference. Indisputably the firm believers 
in the Gospel have a great advantage over all 
others, for this simple reason, that, if true, they 
will have their reward hereafter; and if there 
be no hereafter, they can but be with the infidel 
in his eternal sleep, having had the assistance 
of an exalted hope through life without sub- 
sequent disappointment, since (at the worst for 
them) out of nothing, nothing can arise, not 
even sorrow. But a man’s creed does not 
depend upon himself. Who can say, I will 
believe this, that, or the other? and, least of 
all, that which he least can comprehend. I am 
obliged to you for your good wishes, and more 
than obliged by the extract from the, papers of 
the beloved object, whose qualities you have so 
well described in a few words. I can assure 
you that all the fame which ever cheated 
humanity into higher notions of its own impor- 
tance would never weigh in my mind against 
the pure and pious interest which a virtuous 
being may be pleased to take in my welfare. 
In this point of view, I would not exchange the 
prayer of the deceased, in my behalf, for the 
united glory of Homer, Cesar, and Napoleon, 
* could such be accumulated upon a living head.” 

One gathers some of Byron’s religious views 
from entries in his Journal. In one place 


he says: “Of the immortality of the soul, 
it appears to me there can be little doubt if we 
attend for a moment to the action of mind—it 
I used to doubt it; 
It is 


is in perpetual activity. 
but reflection has taught me better. 


useless to tell me not to reason ; but to believe. 
You might as well tell a man not to wake, 
but sleep.” In another place, he says: “I 
have often been inclined to materialism in 
philosophy; but could never bear its introduction 
into Christianity, which appears to me essen- 
tially founded on the soul.” And, once more: 
“T am always most religious upon a sunshiny 
day, as if there were some association between an 
internal approach to greater light and purity, 
and the kindler of this dark lantern of our 
external existence.” Byron distinctly expressed 
his belief in the existence of a Supreme Being, 
and in the immortality of the soul; and the 
sentiments to which Shelley gave utterance in 
“Queen Mab,” —that marvellous product of his. 
genius, which has been said to be “his glory as 
a poet, and his shame as a man,”—were repugnant 
to Byron, who disavowed them in his letters. 
On this point of his atheistic views, Shelley puts 
into the mouth of one of his characters in that 
wonderful poem :— 


“There is no God ! 

Nature confirms the faith his death-groan sealed : 
Let heaven and earth ; let man’s revolving race— 
His ceaseless generations, tell their tale; 
Let every part, depending on the chain 
That links it to the whole, point to the hand 
That grasps its term! Let every seed that falls 
In silent eloquence unfold its store 
Of argument. Infinity within, 
Infinity without, belie creation ; 
The exterminable spirit it contains 
Is Nature’s only God ; but human pride 
Is skilful to invent most serious names 

To hide its ignorance.” 


Byron asserts of himself that he had a 
melancholy nature, like Socrates, Plato, and most 
of the great literary lights. He records with 
approval an observation of his wife: “ I recollect 
once, after an hour in which I had been sincerely 
and particularly gay and rather brilliant in 
company, my wife replied to me, when I said 
(upon her remarking my high spirits) ‘and yet, 
Belle, I have been called melancholy,—you must 
have seen how falsely, frequently?’ ‘No, 
Byron,’ she answered, ‘it is not so; at heart, 
you are the most melancholy of mankind; and 
often when apparently gayest.’ ” 

Not one of the friends and contemporaries 
immortalised in his poems is now living, and 
the last two of those mentioned in his letters 
passed away within recent years. These are 
Lord Stratford de Redcliffe and Mr. Trelawney. 
The former, when Mr. Stratford Canning, in 
1814, at the time of Napoleon’s abdication 
at Fontainebleau, wrote some verses, entitled 
“‘Buonaparte,” of which Byron, who had 
himself written a noble poem on the same 
subject, says in a letter to Mr. Murray, dated 
April 26th, 1814 :—*“I have no guess at your 
author; but it is a noble poem, and worth a 
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thousand odes of anybody. I suppose I may 
keep this copy. After reading it I really regret 
having written my own. I say this very 
sincerely, albeit unused to think unkindly of 
myself.” Such an expression of opinion from a 
poet of the supreme excellence of Lord Byron 
must have been one of the proudest memories 
cherished by the great statesman and diplo- 
matist, who, by his letters to the Zimes on 
the Eastern Question, during the two years’ 
Russo-Turkish war, and his poem on “ Isand- 
lana,” showed that, though ninety years of age, 
time had not impaired the vigorous intellect 
which distinguished the greatest representative 
England has ever had at the Porte—the poet 
who won the admiration of one of England’s 
greatest bards. On hearing the name of the 
author of the ode, Byron writes again to 
Murray :—“I do not think less highly of 
‘Buonaparte’ for knowing the author. I was 
aware that he was a man of talent ; but did not 
suspect him of possessing all the family talents 
in such perfection.” This eulogy on a rival 
exhibits the poet in his true colours as a man 
of generous instincts. The following passage 
in Byron’s Journal struck us as so remarkable, 
when recently perusing these interesting jottings 
of a great intellect, that we extracted them, and 
now produce them: “To withdraw myself 
from myself (oh, that cursed selfishness!) has 
ever been my sole, my entire, my sincere motive 
in scribbling at all; and publishing is also the 
continuance of the same object by the action it 
affords to the mind, which else recoils upon 
itself.” 

Within the last twelve years there were 
living many other of the personages mentioned 
by Byron in his poems. In 1874, two of these 
died, Mr. Betty, the actor, known as “ the young 
Roscius,” and Mr. Procter, better known by 
his nom de plume of Barry Cornwall. In his 
“ English Bards,” Byron speaks of the former :— 


“ Though now, thank Heaven! the Itosciomania’s o'er; 
And full-grown actors are endured once more.” 


And in September, 1812, he writes to Lord 
Holland, in the following uncomplimentary 
terms of the actor, of whose success, or rather 
want of success, he predicted correctly: “ You 
may wish to hear of Mr. Betty, whose acting 
is, I fear, utterly inadequate to the London 
engagement, into which the managers of Covent 
Garden have lately entered. His figure is fat, 
his features flat, his voice unmanageable, his 
action ungraceful, and, as Diggory says: ‘I 
defy him to extort that muffin-face of his into 
madness.’ I was very sorry to see him in the 
character of the elephant on the slack-rope; for 
when I last saw him I was in raptures with his 
performance. But then I was sixteen—an age 
to which all London condescended to subside. 
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After all, much better judges have admired, and 
may admire again; but I venture to prognos- 
ticate a prophecy (see the Cowrier) that he 
will not succeed.” 

Barry Cornwall was at Harrow with Byron, 
who writes of him: “Aye, I remember the 
name; he was in a lower school in such a class. 
There stood Farrar, Procter, Jocelyn.” Writing 
to Murray from Ravenna, in January, 1821, 
Byron says : “I see by the papers of Galignani 
that there is a new tragedy of great expectations 
by Barry Cornwall. From what I have read of 
his works I liked the *‘ Dramatic Sketches,’ but 
thought his ‘Sicilian Story,’ and ‘ Narcian,’ 
in rhyme, quite spoilt by I know not what 
affectation of Wordsworth, and Moore, and 
myself, all mixed up in a kind of chaos.” And 
again, to the same correspondent, Byron 
expresses a belief that “ Barry Cornwall will 
do better.” “By and bye, I dare say, if he don’t 
get spoiled by green tea and the praises of Pen- 
tonville and Paradise-row.” In the eleventh 
canto of “ Don Juan,” he thus refers to Barry 
Cornwall :— 


“ Then there’s my gentle Euphues, who, they say, 
Sets up for being a sort of moral me ; 
He’ll find it rather difficult some day 
To turn out both,* or either, it may be.” 


Of the women mentioned by Byron in his 
poems—and his admiration for the sex was un- 
bounded and chivalric, if it was not Platonic— 
but two survived within the present decade; the 
“Maid of Athens” and “ Ianthe,” to whom he 
dedicated the noblest work of his genius. The 
former, Theresa Macri by name, subsequently 
became Mrs. Black; and on the death of her 
husband, an English vice-consul in Greece, was 
left.in great want; from which she was rescued 
by the proceeds of an appeal which appeared in 
the Times, in 1873. It is sad to think of the 
lovely girl who inspired the immortal lines to 
the “ Maid of Athens,” living in poverty and 
blindness; but the worthiest tribute to the 
genius of her gifted admirer, was the charity 
displayed by his countrymen when her condition 
was brought before them. She died a few years 
after that appeal. 

Lady Charlotte Harley—who afterwards 
changed her name, by marriage, to Bacon— 
the “Ianthe” to whom Byron dedicated the 
first three cantos of “ Childe Harold,” she being 
then eleven years of age, died very recently. 

Not less interesting than any of the above, 
as being more intimately connected with the 
poet, though in a humble capacity, was his 
Venetian gondolier and confidential attendant, 
who died in the first week of January, 1875. 
Giovanni Battista Falcieri entered the poet’s 


The “both” or “either,” referred to here, were Moore and 
Campbell. 
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service in November, 1816, being then eighteen 
years of age; and Moore, who visited his friend 
at Venice three years later, speaks of “ Tita,” 
as he was called—an abbreviation for Battista— 
as Byron’s “ segretario,” though the post he 
filled was that known in Italy as “ cassiatore,” 
an office of trust which has no exact counter- 
part in an English nobleman’s household. Byron 
laughingly explained to Moore, who asked him 
if he kept a secretary, that Tita could not 
write, though he subsequently attained that 
accomplishment. The faithful ‘‘cassiatore” is 
mentioned by Rogers, in his poem of “ Bologna,” 
and by Lord Byron in his shipwreck, in “ Don 
Juan.” In that most comic twentieth stanza of 
the second canto, he is referred to by name; and 
again, in the fifty-sixth stanza, where he meets 
an untimely end, when the crew were about to 
take to the boats: 


“Battista (though a name called shortly Tita) 
Was lost by getting at some aqua-vita,.” 


Tita was also, it is said—for his name is not 
mentioned—the gondolier, or rather, one of the 
gondoliers, who rowed Julian and his friend, 
Count Maddalo—who is none other than Lord 
Byron—to the interview with the maniac, in 
that beautiful poem of Shelley’s, written by him 
in Rome, in 1819, after his visit to Byron at 
Venice. As in all the works of that gifted 
writer, “Julian and Maddalo” is full of pas- 
sages of transcendent beauty, including one oft- 
quoted, though perhaps few know its source:— 


“ Most wretched men 
Are cradled into poetry by wrong; 
They learn in suffering what they teach in song.” 


The poet probably considered that he was so 
“cradled”; though, like his friend Byron, he, 
in a great measure, brought his troubles on 
himself. But the description applies to many 
of the most gifted children of song, as Tasso, 
Dante, and Petrarch. Following out this train of 
thought, as to the poetic temperament, Shelley, 
in “ Adonais,” that exquisite elegy to his friend, 
John Keats, thus speaks of Byron:— 


“The Pilgrim of Eternity, whose fame 
Over his living head, like heaven, is bent, 
An early, but enduring, monument; 
Came, veiling all the lightnings of his song 
Tn sorrow.” 


To return to Tita. The great poet had no 
‘more faithful friend than the humble gondolier, 
or cassiatore, who, with his English valet, 
Fletcher, and one or two friends, stood by his 
bed of death, and smoothed his passage to the 
tomb. 

Speaking of the solemn scene, Count Gamba 
ays in his detailed account of Byron’s death: 
“Tt was after this consultation of the physicians, 
that, as it appeared to me, Lord Byron was for 
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the first time aware of his approaching end. 
Mr. Millington, Fletcher, the poet's valet, and 
Tita, had been standing round his bed; but the 
first two, unable to restrain their tears, left the 
room. ‘Tita also wept; but, as Byron held his 
hand, could not retire. He, however, turned 
away his face. Byron, meanwhile, looked 
steadily at him, and said, half smiling, ‘Oh, 
questa e una bélla scena!’ He seemed to 
reflect a moment, and having released the hand 
of Tita with orders that Captain Parry might 
be summoned, a fit of delirium ensued.” Poor 
Tita, who, during his master’s illness, says 
Moore, “would not be comforted, but went 
along the shore moaning his grief to the heart- 
less waves,” accompanied the remains of Lord 
Byron to England in the brig “ Florida,” and 
was present at the interment in the remote 
churchyard of Hucknall Torkard; which has 
since been a place of pilgrimage to the numerous 
admirers of this extraordinary genius. Mr. 
Isaac Disraeli, author of the ‘ Curiosities of 
Literature,” who, like his son, Lord Beacons- 
field, was a great admirer of Lord Byron, took 
into his service the poor gondolier, stranded on 
a foreign shore; and, on his master’s death, in 
1848, Tita remained with the late Premier, who 
procured him the post of messenger in the India 
Office, where he served faithfully, and was 
ultimately awarded a pension of £140; which 
he enjoyed up to the time of his death, in 
January, 1875. 

In this year the Byron Memorial Committee, 
presided over by Lord Beaconsfield, decided to 
place an inscription on the poet’s grave, in 
Hucknall Churchyard, where his body lies in the 
family vault, beside that of his mother, when 
an outcry was raised in reference to what was 
designated as a departure from the poet’s wishes. 
What these were can be gathered from his works 
and other documents. In his “ Hours of Idle- 
ness’ are the following verses, written in 1803, 
when he was a boy of fifteen, before he had 
attained greatness, so that the views contained 
therein can scarcely be quoted as expressing his 
mature wishes:— 


“Oh, may my shade behold no sculptured urns, 

To mark the spot where earth to earth returns ! 

No lengthened scroll, no praise-encumbered stone ; 
My epitaph shall be my name alone.” 


The concluding passage of his will, made in 
1811, when he was in England, is in the follow- 
ing terms: “I desire that my body may be 
buried in the vault of the garden of Newstead, 
without any ceremony or burial service whatever, 
and that no inscription, save my name and age, 
be written on the tomb or tablet. To the per- 
formance of this, my particular desire, I rely on 
the attention of my executors.” 

In the ninth stanza of the fourth canto of 
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expresses his pride in the country of his birth, 
and adds,— 
‘*f twine 


My hopes of being remember’d in my line 
With my land’s language.”’ 


But he also wrote in terms that would seem to 
imply that he had aspired to rest in Westminster 
Abbey, among England’s greatest dead. At 
least so we would interpret the following passage 
in “ Childe Harold:”— 


‘“‘Tf my fame should be, as my fortunes are, 
Of hasty growth and blight, and dull oblivion bar 
My name from out the temple where the dead 
Are honour'd by the nations—let it be ! 
And light the laurels on a loftier head.’’ 


Byron anticipated the death in a foreign land 
which overtook him a few years later, for, in 
1819, on the completion of “ Childe Harold,” 
when at Ferrara, he visited the Certoso Cemetery, 
and wrote his impressions to Mr. Murray. 
“Some of the epitaphs at Ferrara pleased me 
more than the more splendid monuments at 
Bologna; for instance:— 


“ Martini Luigi, 
Implora pace. 
Lucrezia Picini 
Implora eterna quiete. 


Can anything be more full of pathos? These 
few words say all that can be said or sought. 
The dead had had enough of life; all they wanted 
was rest, and this they implore. There is all 
the helplessness and humble hope and death-like 
prayer that can arise from the grave—‘implora 
pace.’ I hope whoever may survive me, and 
shall see me put in the foreigner’s burying- 
ground at the Lido, within the fortress by the 
Adriatic, will see those two words, and no more, 
put over me.” 

The hope expressed in the lines from *“ Childe 
Harold,” above quoted, as to being remembered 
by his poetic works, has been fulfilled; but his 
countrymen, in admiration of his genius, have 
also raised a statue to his memory, though the 
poet has said, 


“My monument shall be my name alone.” 


Doubtless, his shade has forgiven the 
violence done to it in consideration of the pious 
intention to perpetuate the features and form 
of one of England’s greatest sons, though one 
may doubt if the “counterfeit presentment ” of 
the poet has been given to nis admiring country- 
men in an artistic form. It seems regrettable 
that even now, nearly sixty years after his death, 
no memorial bust of him has been placed in 
Poet’s Corner, the refusal of Dean Ireland to 
give a resting-place for his body having 
encouraged his successors to deny a_ place 





‘‘ Childe Harold,” the poet, in never-dying verse, 


even for his bust. Shelley also is under a 
similar interdict, though other eminent English- 
men who denied the tenets of Christianity, as 
Darwin and Grote have been treated more 
tolerantly in our time. 
lt is interesting to note Byron’s estimate of 
the relative merits of the chief poets of his day, 
when he was uninfluenced by the bitterness 
which induced him to pen his “English Bard 
and Scotch Reviewers.” Writing in his journal 
on the 24th November, 1813, he draws a figure 
which he calls “a triangular Gradus ad Par- 
nassum.” In this he places Sir Walter Scott 
over the figure, Rogers at the apex, Moore and 
Campbell next, Southey, Wordsworth, and Cole- 
ridge in the next division, and at the bottom, 
“the many.” He writes :—“Scott is un- 
doubtedly the Monarch of Parnassus, and the 
most English of bards. I should place Rogers 
next in the living list (I value him more as the 
last of the best school), Moore and Campbell 
both third — Southey, and Wordsworth and 
Coleridge. The names are too numerous for 
the base of the triangle.” He adds ;—‘“ I have 
ranked the names upon my triangle more upon 
what I believe to be popular opinion than on any 
decided opinion of my own.” It is strange that 
from this triangle of the poets he omits his friend 
Shelley, whom modern critics have placed on a 
level with the greatest bards of this or any other 
age, barring the few great spirits, such as 
Homer, Dante, Shakespeare and Milton ; Keats 
is also forgotten. There must have been the 
true ethereal fire of poetry in one of whom Shelley 
could give such burning words of praise as his 
immortal elegy, which contains. passages, in my 
opinion, as fine as anything in our language:— 


* To that high capital where Kingly Death 
Keeps his pale court in beauty and decay, 
He came ; and bought with price of purest breath, 
A grave among the eternal.” 


The following seems to bring to mind one of 
the noblest passages in “ Romeo and Juliet,” 
that wherein the luckless lover pours his lamen- 
tations over the inanimate but living body of 
the fair Juliet :— 


“ He will awake no more, oh, never more !— 
Within the twilight chamber spreads apace 
The shadow of white death, and at the door 
Invisible corruption waits to trace, 
His extreme way to her dim dwelling-place ; 
The eternal hunger sits, but pity and awe 
Soothe her pale rage, nor dare she to deface 
So fair a prey, till darkness, and the law 
Of change,shall oer his sleep the mortal curtain draw.” 
in the 


It has been said that an article 


Quarterly Review, savagely cutting up a 
poem of Keats affected him so acutely that he 
ruptured a blood-vessel, but this has been 
denied. 


Byron, however, gives some colour to 
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this version of the cause of his death in the 
lines :— 


“ John Keats, who was kill’d off by one critique, 

Just as he really promised something great, 

If not intelligible; without Greek, 
Contrived to talk about the gods of late, 

Much as they might have been supposed to speak. 
Poor fellow! his was an untoward fate : 

Tis strange the mind, that very fiery particle, 

Should let itself be snuff’d out by an article.” 


Keats, it is said, died of a decline, but he was 


young and thin-skinned, and the article in ques- 
tion doubtless hastened his end. At all events, 
the following scathing lines seem to denote that 
Shelley imputed to the harsh critic the death of 
his friend :— 
“ What deaf and viperous murderer could crown 

Life’s early cup with such a draught of woe? 

The nameless worm would now itself disown ; 

It felt, yet could not escape the magic tone 

Whose prelude held all envy, hate and wrong, 

But what was howling in one breast alone, 

Silent with expectation of the song, 

Whose master’s hand is cold, whose silver lyre’s 

unstrung. 

Live thou, whose infamy is not thy fame! 

Live! fear no heavier chastisement from me, 

Thou noteless blot on a remembered name ! 

But to thyself, and know thyself to be. 

And ever at thy season be thou free 

To spit the venom when thy fangs o’erflow ; 

Remorse and self-contempt shall cling to thee ; 

Hot shanne shall burn upon thy secret brow, 

And like a beaten hound tremble thou shalt, as now.” 


Keats’ memory has been rescued from the 
limbo of obscurity, to which the writer of the 
article would have consigned it, and his 
“Endymion” has been published, with copious 
notes in the sumptuous bindings of an édition de 
luxe, with the pencil of Gustave Doré to aid in 
its embellishment :— 


“ He wakes or sleeps with the eternal dead.” 


A memorial has been placed over his grave 
in the cemetery at Rome, by the pious hands of 
his friend, Severn, in whose arms he died, and 
who now reposes by his side. By his early death 
Keats is ranked with those whom Shelley beau- 
tifully describes as— ; 


“The inheritors of unfulfill’d renown.” 


Such, also, was Chatterton, who died by his 
own hand, at eighteen, whom Wordsworth 
describes as 


“The marvellous boy who perished in his pride.” 


Kirke White, the Cambridge undergraduate, 
whose early death at twenty-one Byron sympa- 
thetically mentions ; the immortal Sir Philip 
Sidney, equally renowned in war and letters ; 
and the Roman poet, Lucan, “by his death 
approved,” whose promise was nipped at the 
early age of twenty-eight, by the Emperor Nero, 


who was jealous of his superior poetical merits.. 


The premature death of those choice spirits. 
justify the saying of the ancients that “ they 


who are beloved by the gods die early.” 


Shelley’s noble lines to his friend, which very 
appropriately form the inscription over his 
own monument in Christ Church, Hampshire, 


apply equally well to all these great souls. 


snatched away in the heyday of life :— 


* He has outsoar’d the shadow of our night ; 
Envy and calumny, and hate and pain, 

And that unrest which men miscall delight, 
Can touch him not and torture not again ; 
From the contagion of the world's slow stain 

He is secure, and now can never mourn 
A heart grown cold, a head grown grey in vain ; 
Or, when the spirit’s self has ceased to burn, 
With sparkless ashes load an unlamented urn.”’ 


Byron, who depreciated his contemporaries, 
always wrote in his letters with undisguised 
contempt of Keats, though he had too much good 
feeling not to commiserate the untimely fate of 
the young author of “ Endymion,” who, when 
dying in the very morning of his fame, ex- 
claimed in bitterness that his “name was writ 
in water.” His lordship’s forte was not criti- 
cism, and his estimate of the comparative merit 
of the poets of his day would not be endorsed 
by any one familiar with their works. Most 
probably it was friendship that guided his pen 
when he placed his intimates, Rogers, Scott, and 
Moore, above Shelley, Wordsworth and Coleridge, 
and he put also an exaggerated estimate on 
Crabbe, of whom he wrote when a young man :— 


“ This fact in virtue’s name let Crabbe attest, 
Though Nature’s sternest painter, yet the best.” 


Crabbe survived his admirer some eight years 
and died in 1832, at a good age. 

Moore is greatly depreciated now, though he 
was petted and spoiled by society in his day. 
He is doubtless, a poet, harmonious, but without 
depth and the true fire of genius. Many, how- 
ever, will agree with Byron when he says, “To 
me, some of Moore’s last Erin sparks,—‘ As a 
beam o’er the face of the waters! ‘When he 
who adores thee!’ ‘Oh, blame not,’ and ‘ Oh, 
breathe not his name !’—are worth all the epics 
that ever were composed.” 

In one place Byron launches out into an 
uncourtly diatribe against writers in general, 
whom he calls “a worthless idle brood,” and 
worst of all, the poets :—‘ Look at the querulous 
and monotonous lives of the genus—except 
Cervantes, Tasso, Dante, Ariosto, Kleist (who 
were brave and active citizens) A‘schylus, 
Sophocles, and some other of the antiques.” 
But his lordship was fond of indulging in para- 
doxes, though at other times he was alive to 
the usefulness and dignity of letters. In his 
lighter moments he often professed to consider 
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that the “makers of history” —the Generals and 
Statesmen, and men of action were greater and 
more to be envied than the writers of literature, 
the poets, and historians. This view was, 
‘doubtless, an affectation of Lord Byron’s, 
though he died in the glorious attempt to put 
his aspirations into form. 

Wordsworth had a higher estimate of the 
nobility of the calling of which he was so worthy 
and high-mindeda member. He says of poets, and 
his aspirations for immortality, as one of them:— 


“ Blessings be with them, and eternal praise, 
Who gave us nobler loves, and nobler cares; 
The poets, who on earth have made us heirs 
Of truth and pure delight by heavenly lays! 
Oh! might my name be number’d among theirs, 
Then gladly would I end my mortal days.”’ 


Byron was exceedingly bitter against the so- 
called Lake school, and the vials of his invective 
were especially poured on the head of Southey. 
Excellent as is that prolific writer’s prose—his 
memoir of Lord Nelson is acknowledged to be 
one of the best in the language—his verse is now 
quite forgotten. Who now reads the “ Curse of 
Kahama,” or “ Thalaba;” and Byron anticipated 
the verdict of posterity when he satirised him in 
the lines:— 


“ Let Southey sing, although his teeming muse, 
Prolific every spring, be too profuse.” 


His lordship’s opinion as to the poetic merits 
of Wordsworth and Coléridge were too clearly 
coloured by prejudice :— 
“ Let simple Wordsworth chime his childish verse, 
And brother Coleridge lull the babes at nurse.” 


Shelley, when on a visit to Byron, at Lake 
Geneva, some years after these lines were writ- 
ten, strove, and not without success, to modify 
his opinion of Wordsworth. But Byron was “a 
good hater,” like others of his genius, including 
Walter Savage Landor, author of the “ Imagi- 
nary Conversations,” and some poems of un- 
doubted power—whose claims, by the way, to 
the poetic bays, Lord Byron derided. Alluding 
to Landor’s admiration of Southey, he says:— 


“That deep-mouth’d Bocethian, Savage Landor, 
Has taken for a swan rogue Southey’s Gander.” 


But again, in his contemptuous opinion of 
Landor, the author of ‘Childe Harold” is not 
in accord with modern opinion. The recent 
publication, in five volumes, of an edition of 
Landor’s works, proves that the author of the 
“Imaginary Conversations” has many admirers, 
though his acquirements were more of a solid 
than of a showy character, and during his life- 
time he created numerous enemies by his trucu- 
lent and litigious conduct. 

Coleridge, to whom Byron referred so contemp- 
tuously in conjunction with Wordsworth, has his 
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worshippers, only less numerous and not less 
ardent than has the author of the “ Excursion.” 
Among them in our time is Swinburne, himself 
a man of genius, and even Byron, forgetful of 
his depreciatory comments on the author 
of “ Christabel” and “The Ancient Mariner,” 
writes in his journal: “I consider Crabbe and 
Coleridge as the first of these times in point of 
power and genius;” though elsewhere he expresses 
an opinion that “ Rogers and Campbell were the 
only living poets who had written too little.” 

I seldom cross over Westminster Bridge with- 
out thinking of Wordsworth’s exquisite sonnet, 
written on it, at early morning, on the third of 
September, 1803:— 

“ Earth hath not anything to show more fair, 

Dull would he be of soul who could pass by 
A sight so touching in its majesty; 

This city now doth like a garment wear 
The beauty of the morning : silent, bare,”’ 


True, one does not often view London from 
Westminster Bridge at so early an hour as sun- 
rise, but I remember on one occasion doing so, 
when about to proceed by train to Southampton, 
on my way to India. My thoughts, as may ve 
supposed, were not of the cheerfullest as I took 
a last look for some years of the silent highway 
and the vast city still buried in sleep, and 
thought of the changes that must pass over the 
friends I was leaving behind, before, if ever, I 
returned to my native land. 

‘Ships, towers, domes, theatres, and temples lie 

Open unto the fields and to the sky; 
All bright and glittering in the smokeless air. 
Never did sun more beautifully steep 

In his first splendour, valley, rock or hill ; 
Ne’er saw I, never felt, «1 calm so deep ! 

The river glideth at his own sweet will; 
Dear God! the very houses seem asleep, 

And all that mighty heart is lying still.” 


Byron writes of the approach to London by 
Westminster Bridge, at sunset, in his own 
graphic style:— 

7 “ The sun 
Had set some time, and night was on the ridge 
Of twilight, as the party crossed the bridge, 
a od * ial ~ 
The lamps of Westminster more regular gleam; 
The breadth of pavement; and yon shrine where 
Fame is 
A spectral resident—whose pallid beam 
In shape of moonshine hovers o’er the pile; 
Makes this a sacred part of Albion’s isle.” 


The scene presented by the “mighty Babylon” 
from another point of view, Shooter’s Hill, “‘ the 
high hill which looks with pride or scorn toward 
the great city”—is described by Byron in 
equally picturesque terms:— 

“ The sun went down, the smoke went up, as from 

A half-unquench’d volcano, o’er a space 
Which well beseem’d the ‘ devil’s drawing-room,’ 
As some have qualified that wondrous place. 

* * * ae 
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“ A mighty mass of brick, and smoke, and shipping, 
Dirty and dusty, but as wide as eye 
Could reach, with here and there a sail just skipping 
In sight, then lost amid the forestry 
Of masts; a wilderness of steeples peeping 
On tiptoe, through their sea-coal canopy; 
A large, dim cupola, like a foolscap crown 
On a fool’s head—and there is London town.”’ 


Lord Byron grows merry over what he regards 
as the ephemeral glory of himself and his 
contemporary poets:— 


“ Even I—albeit I’m sure I did not know it, 
Nor sought of foolscap or to be king— 
Was reckon'd, a considerable time, 

The grand Napoleon of the realms of rhyme.” 


But “Don Juan,” he declares, was his Moscow; 


“Marino Faliero” his Leipsic; and his mystery 
of “Cain,” his Waterloo, 


“ Sir Walter reign’d before me: Moore and Campbell 


Before and after.” 


Of Wordsworth’s and Coleridge’s claims to be 
the “Monarch of Parnassus” he writes:— 


‘Some persons think that Coleridge hath the sway, 
And Wordsworth hath supporters, two or three.” 


In such mocking, but not ill-natured terms 
Byron discusses the chances of literary immor- 
tality of the writers of what may be called the 
Augustan age of English poetry; though some 
would reserve this title for the era of Shake- 
speare, Spenser, and Milton; others for that of 
Dryden, Pope, and Thomson; and others, for the 
time of Johnson, Goldsmith, Gray and Cowper. 


puUDAS Maccasaus. 


HERE is no other national 
history which exhibits the 
same recurrences of revival, 
after periods of distress and 
disaster, as that of the Jews. 
Other nations of antiquity 
have appeared to enjoy 
more brilliant prosperity ; 
but these, one and all, had 
their day, and ceased to 
be; while the little tribe 
of Israelites, who had been 
threatened with annihila- 

tion by the power of the Pharaohs, spoiled by 

tha warlike nations of Canaan, and carried into 
captivity by the Babylonians, rose again and 
again, Phoenix-like, to a new lease of life. The 
reason of this vitality is not far to seek; the 
simple fact is sufficient that Israel, as the chosen 
people of God, was destined to be preserved as 
a distinct nation until the promise should be 
fulfilled. Therefore it was that when the nation 
seemed all but enslaved by her more warlike 
neighbours, deliverer after deliverer was raised 
up in those heroes of Hebrew history who from 
time to time shed lustre on the national annals, 
and who each, in a measure, was a type of the 

‘Great Deliverer of the human race. Nor do 

these deliverances cease with the historical 

records of the Uld Testament; for in the achieve- 
ments of the great Asmonean family, of which 

Judas Maccabeus is the most prominent figure, 

we have a glorious repetitiou of the resistance 

of Gideon, of Samson, and of David, against a 

heathen yoke. The history of these events, 

which occurred in the second century before 





the Christian era, is preserved to us in the 
apocryphal books of the Maccabees, and in the 
“Antiquities” of the Jewish historian, Josephus. 

The allegiance of the Jews was at this time 
claimed by Syria. Her sceptre was held by 
Antiochus IV., whose munificence and grandeur 
gained for him the, title of Epiphanes the 
Brilliant ; while, on the other hand, the extra- 
vagance and eccentricity which marked his 
character rendered his other nickname of 
Epimanes the Mad no less appropriate. The 
aggression on the part of the Syrian kings had 
already begun in the reign of his predecessor, 
Seleucus IV., who had striven by peaceful means 
to bring the Jews, like all other tribes under 
his sovereignty into uniform submission to the 
usages and worship of Syria. He was aided in 
these plans by the willingness of a considerable 
body of renegade Jews to adopt Grecian usages 
and philosophy, if not Grecian polytheism. The 
more austere Israelites,on the other hand, saw 
in the Syrian policy an attempt to suppress all 
that sanctified and ennobled the national exist- 
ence. But the more ambitious Antiochus was 
not satisfied with the milder measures of his 
predecessor; and no sooner had he completed 
his conquest of Egypt, than he determined to 
use force to effect his object, and, as a preliminary 
measure, seized Jerusalem. For atime, massacre 
raged in her streets; her citizens were sold 
into slavery ; the ornaments and accessories of 
the Temple were carried off by the rapacious 
invaders ; and the Holy City was transformed 
into a Syrian fortress. Worse was yet to come, 
for royal emissaries were sent throughout Judea 
with power to forbid the Sabbath ordinances and 
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the chief rites of Judaism, and to compel the 
Israelities to join in the festivals and sacrifices 
of heathenism. 

Then came the culminating outrage, the 
“abomination of desolation,” when the sacred 
Temple was subjected, not only to defacement 
and spoliation, but to the worse horror of dese- 
cration. Groves and altars to heathen idols were 
set up within the sacred courts, swine were 
slaughtered in the precincts of the Temple, the 
altars were defiled, and the books of the Law 
soiled and destroyed. It would seem to be to 
this terrible period of the national history that 
the 74th and the 79th Psalms refer with expres- 
sions of passionate grief. But, as the night is 
ever darkest just before the dawn, so now, when 
the violent extirpation of the Jewish religion 
and the compulsory adoption of polytheism was 
already begun, the deliverance came. Already 
there had been found among the Jews many who 
held the religion of their fathers dearer than 
their own lives—the vanguard of the noble 
army of martyrs, who, for the cause of truth, 
“ were stoned, sawn asunder, tempted, slain with 
the sword,” obtaining “a good report through 
faith.” And now there arose a little band of 
patriots, resolved to devote their lives no less 
truly to the cause in organised resistance to 
the oppression and impiety of the tyrant. 

There was in Modin a family of the tribe of 
Levi, known by the name of Asmon, which had 
withdrawn from Jerusalem at the first symptoms 
of active persecution. But they were not by 
flight to escape the sight of heathen pollution, 
for to their retreat, on the hills of Benjamin, 
came the royal officer to enforce compliance to 
the king’s decree. In a moment of zealous 
wrath, the head of the Asmon family—the aged 
priest, Mattathias—slew both the officer and a 
renegade Jew who was preparing to sacrifice at 
the heathen altar. The standard of revolt thus 
raised, speedily gained followers, and a band of 
resolute Jews, headed by Mattathias and his five 
sons, retreated to the mountains; there to live 
on scanty fare among many hardships; “ among 
deserts and mountains, dens and caves of the 
earth, being destitute, afflicted, tormented,” but 
issuing from their retreat from time to time to 
destroy the altars of heathen worship, and to exer- 
cise the neglected rite of circumcision. The aged 
leader succumbed, in the first year of the insurrec- 
tion (B.C. 166), to the weight of age and care, and, 
by his desire, the command devolved on his 
third son, Judas, whose designation of Macca- 
beeus is now applied to his whole house. In his 
own day it was given to him alone, as “the 
Hammer” of the Gentiles, akin to the nick- 
names of later history of Charles of France, 
the “ Martel” of the Saracens, and Edward I. 
of England, the Hammer of the Scots. 

Judas Maccabeeus was the very ideal of a 
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national hero, not only brave and generous, 
exulting in victory over Syrian enemy or Jewish 
renegade, but also “receiving such as were ready 
to perish.” Under such a leader, the zeal of 
Israel was rekindled afresh, and several impor- 
tant victories were the result. The first was 
fought near Samaria, against a great host com- 
manded by the Syrian general, Apollonius. 
Judas retained, as trophy of the event, the 
sword of the defeated general. Another en- 
counter took place in the Pass of Bethoron, 
already famous as the scene of the overthrow of 
the Canaanitish kings by Joshua, and destined 
to be on three several occasions the vantage- 
ground of the Jews against their oppressors. 
But these successes, although calculated to rouse 
the fears of Antiochus, were not sufficiently 
decisive to gain any practical advantage for the 
Jews. Antiochus had himself gone into Persia, 
there to collect money and troops, for the pur- 
pose of completely crushing the insurgents; 
leaving as regent during his absence, Lysias, 
a Syrian nobleman, under whose command were 
three renowned generals, Ptolemy, Nicanor, and 
Gorgias. The last named of these was at 
the head of the garrison of Jerusalem, while 
a mighty army was encamped at Emmaus, 
whither flocked foreign merchants, in the hope 
of acquiring the property of the conquered Jews; 
and the persons of the insurgents themselves as 
slaves. In this crisis, Judas led his little army to 
Mizpah, where their zeal was stimulated by the 
sight of the profaned city, which had been the 
centre of Jewish worship. There occurred a 
scene of singular pathos. The leaders laid 
before the host, clad in all the habiliments of 
mourning, the books of the Law profaned by 
pictures and symbols of heathen gods, the sacred 
vestments pertaining to the Temple worship, for 
which there was now no use, and the animals 
and produce of the earth due as first-fruits and 
tithes, while the Nazarites, who were unable to 
perform their vows in the sanctuary, passed by 
in mournful procession. To the people thus 
strongly moved came the trumpet-call to avenge 
the cause of the Lord. The army, according to 
the injunctions of the Law, was sifted of those 
who, by disposition or circumstances, were un- 
fitted for warfare. To the remainder Judas 
addressed an harangue, reminding them of the 
frequent deliverances which had occurred in the 
history of their race, and exhorting them to fight 
valiantly, leaving the issue in the hands of a 
Higher Power. Then, by a well-timed stratagem, 
the Jews, leaving their empty camp as a prey to 
the Jerusalem garrison, fell upon the unprepared 
army at Emmaus. A complete rout ensued; 
the trained soldiers of Nicanor were unable to 
resist the enthusiastic energy of the scantily- 
armed Israelites, and, after a long pursuit, the 
Jewish army returned to occupy the camp of 
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the enemy, resplendent with the rich stuffs and 
precious metals of the East. A song of victory 
ascended from the Israelitish host, the refrain of 
which would seem to have been the words of the 
136th Psalm, recounting the triumphal praise of 
Him whose mercy had been shown in so many 
events of the national history. One more vic- 
tory gained in the ensuing year over Lysias, the 
governor of Judea, rendered possible the fulfil- 
ment of the dearest hope of Israel, the purification 
and restoration of the Temple. The first act of 
the patriots when they entered the sacred pre- 
cincts was to prostrate themselves with lamenta- 
tions and mournful trumpet blasts; for all around 
were the traces of Syrian desecration, in the 
absence of the great gates, in the disorder of the 
courts, the polluted altars and the ruined 
dwellings of the priests. Then, while a chosen 
band of warriors warded off the sallies of the 
enemy still occupying the fortress of the city, 
Levites, of unblemished character, cleansed the 
courts of the sanctuary, and prepared new vessels 
and a new altar. The golden candlestick had 
fallen a prey to the cupidity of the heathen, but 
an iron one, cased in wood, was erected, and the 
perpetual fire before the altar was rekindled by 
the friction of two stones, although in after ages 
Jewish legend claimed for it a supernatural 
origin. On the 25th of the winter month 
Chisleu, 8.c. 165, the anniversary of the day on 
which the profanation had taken place, three 
years before, was celebrated for the first time 
the Feast of Lights, destined annually to com- 
memorate the restoration of the Temple worship. 
But although the Temple was again in the 
hands of Israel, the adjacent fortress of the 
enemy gave the ever present dread of attack. 
On this account Judas took the precaution of 
fortifying Mount Moriah, on which the Temple 
stood. 


The Jews were not, however, to enjoy the 
fruits of their triumph in peace, for in the 
period of national depression the ancient enemies 
of Israel had advanced perilously near to the 
Holy City. In his first campaign Judas routed 
and spoiled the wild descendants of Esau, whose 
territory reached within a few miles of the walls 
of Jerusalem, and crossing Jordan, he defeated 
the armies of Ammon. Victory, however, only 
raised up more determined resistance, and hardly 
had Judas returned in triumph to Jerusalem, 

When tidings of foreign aggression in two quar- 
ters again claimed the intervention of him who 
was now fully recognised as a national deliverer. 
In the north the Grecian settlers-had attacked 
the Galilean Jews. To their assistance Judas 
sent his eldest brother Simon, while he himself, 
with an army of 8,000 men, marched to the 
deliverance of his countrymen on the other side 
of the Jordan, whom Timotheus, the Grecian 
general of the Ammonites, was again threatening 


with annihilation. From a friendly tribe he 
learned that the towns in which the Jews had 
taken refuge were surrounded by the Ammonites, 
and that it was the purpose of Timotheus to 
cause a simultaneous attack to be made upon 
all these places on the morrow. But in the 
early morning as the besiegers were carrying 
their scaling ladders to the walls of one of the 
most important of these fortresses, and preparing 
their battering rams for the assault, the well- 
known trumpet-call of Israel, sounded in their 
rear. A panic seized them, and they raised the 
siege and fled. After a progress from town to 
town in which all gave way before his victorious 
arms, Judas gained a battle against ‘Timotheus 
at Raphon, which closed this brief campaign. 
On their triumphant march homewards, the 
Israelites destroyed the fortress of Ephron, 
which city had defied them by refusing a passage 
through her streets. Judas also made two 
sallies from Jerusalem, to reduce the ancient 
Hebron, occupied by an Edomite garrison, and 
to overthrow the remnants of the Philistine 
worship at Ashdod. 

At this period, Antiochus Epiphanes died, 
leaving to his young son, Antiochus VY. (EKupator) 
a kingdom distracted by civil war; to which, 
moreover, his succession was disputed by his 
uncle, Demetrius. Lysias, as the young prince’s 
self-assumed guardian, resolved to make a 
mighty effort to crush the Jewish rebellion; 
and, assembling an army of 120,000 men, 
marched towards Jerusalem, to relieve the 
Syrian garrison of the ancient citadel from the 
attacks of the Jews who occupied the Temple 
Mount. The battle which ensued at Bethzur is 
minutely described by the Jewish historians, 
and reminds us, in many of its details, of 
Philip of Macedon’s career of conquest. The 
ranks of the Syrian host were swelled by thirty- 
two of the trained elephants, which the Mace- 
donian kings had first employed in warfare, and 
which had turned the tide of more than one 
battle. Each of these elephants bore on its 
back a wooden tower, in which—besides his 
Indian driver—were several renowned warriors. 
The animals were placed singly, in the midst 
of a phalanx of 1,000 infantry and 500 horse, 
all arrayed in polished armour, with brazen 
helmets and shield, so that when the sun shone 
upon them, “the mountains glistened therewith 
and shined like lamps of fire.” The brave 
Jewish infantry had indeed fearful odds to face 
as they advanced to meet the elephants, mad- 
dened by the sight of the red juice of grapes 
and mulberries, and the well-armed host appear- 
ing like a wall of iron. Some traditions of 
the fight ascribe to the Jews the victory, with 
the aid of a heavenly champion in white and 
gold, and the war cry of “ Victory is of God!” 
But the more reliable account in the First Book 
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of Maccabees records that it was not so; but 
that, on the contrary, the Jews were compelled 
to retreat; but not until they had slain many 
of their opponents. One member of the great 
house of Asmon, met his death in a memorable 
act of heroism in this battle. Eleazar, the fourth 
of the noble brothers, seeing an elephant which, 
from its royal caparisons, he believed (erroneously, 
it would seem) to carry the young king, re- 
solved to “ put himself in jeopardy, to the end 
that he might deliver his people and get a per- 
petual name.” Dashing into the midst of the 
hostile ranks, he crept under the infuriated 
animal, and by one thrust brought down the 
elephant and its burden, perishing like Samson 
with his enemies, but winning for himself the 
name of “ Avaran,” or “ Beast-sticker.” After 
this battle the Jews were reduced to great straits, 
both by their enemies and by famine ; but not 
long afterwards the young King Antiochus, 
being hard pressed by civil dissensions, made a 
peace with the insurgents, by the terms of which 
they obtained permission to live under their own 
laws, although they were obliged to evacuate 
the Temple and demolish its fortifications. 

It is not probable that in any circumstances 
such a peace would have remained long inviolate; 
but the face of affairs was completely changed 
early in the ensuing year by the return to Judea 
of Demetrius, and his accession to the throne, 
which was his by inheritance after the conquest 
and death of Antiochus. The Jews, however, 
did not gain much by this change of rulers. 
For a time they successfully defied the power 
of Demetrius to impose upon them as High 
Priest Alcimus, a renegade Jew, until, at length, 
the king, roused to anger, sent the renowned 
General Nicanor to crush the patriotic party. 
This general, moved by admiration of the 
‘character of Judas, entered into negotiation for 
peace, and the leader of either side met face to 
face in Jerusalem. For a time all went well, 
until the jealous Alcimus, seeing in this friend- 
ship the ruin of hjs own ambitious projects, 
denounced Nicanor to the king, and obtained 
an order that Judas should be sent prisoner to 
Antioch. Nicanor would seem to have hesitated 
what course to pursue. On the one side was his 
friendship for Judas ; on the other, his allegiance 
to his king ; but his doubts were relieved by the 
flight of Judas, whose friends, whether rightly or 
wrongly it is impossible now to decide, suspected 
the governor of treachery. A skirmish took 
place, at Capharsalama, in the Plain of Sharon, 
in which the Jews were victorious, and Nicanor 
returned discomfited into Jerusalem. There 
he excited the odium of the Jews by his insults 
and acts of oppression, and within the precincts 
of the Temple he swore that unless Judas was 
speedily given up to him, he would raze the 
holy building to the ground, and erect in its 
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place an altar to the Grecian Bacchus. But 
vengeance was not far off. Confident of success, 
he again sallied forth with the purpose of subdu- 
ing the insurgents in one great battle, and met 
with his fate in Judas’ last victory, gained in the 
same rugged Pass of Bethhoron, where the arms 
of Israel had so often triumphed. On the eve 
of this battle, there appeared to the Jewish 
leader the form of the aged High Priest Onias, 
engaged in prayer for the success of his arms, 
and of the Prophet Jeremiah, who gave to him 
a golden sword as a pledge of victory. Encou- 
raged bv these supernatural visitants, no less 
than by their leader's brave words, the Jews 
on the following morning faced, without flinch- 
ing, the vast array of Syrians, who advanced 
with trumpets sounding to the accompaniment 
of their battle-songs. arly in the day Nicanor 
fell, unnoticed it would seem by the Israelites; 
and the rout of his host was complete. When, 
after a long pursuit, the victorious army 
returned to the scene of the battle, they found 
the body of the Syrian leader, easily recognised 
by his splendid armour. With savage revenge, 
the remains of the detested enemy were muti- 
lated—his head and hands being borne in the 
triumphant march to Jerusalem—there to be 
exposed as ghastly trophies of the victory, 
which was ordered to be commemorated by a 
yearly festival. 

For a few months “ the land had rest”; but 
not before the close of this very year (B.C. 161), 
when the triumph of Judas Maccabeeus seemed 
complete, when he had entered into a defensive 
alliance with the growing power of Rome, and 
when his victorious followers seemed best pre- 
pared to continue the struggle, defeat and 
death came upon him. We do not know the 
cause why the army under Bacchides, governor 
of the Eastern Provinces of Syria, sent by 
Demetrius to avenge the death of Nicanor, 
struck terror into the hearts of the Israelites, 
who had often faced more formidable odds. 
But so it was; and Judas was left in his camp 
of Eleasa with an army thinned by desertion. 
In vain, however, did his faithful comrades 
counsel retreat. “God forbid that I should do 
this thing and flee away from them: if our 
time be come, let us die manfully for our 
brethren, and let us not stain our honour.” 
Such was the answer of him who long before 
had declared, that “ with the God of Heaven, 
it is all one to deliver with a great multitude or 
a small company.” Then he caused the trumpets 
to be sounded for the last time before him, and 
with his little band of eight hundred men 
joined battle. The right wing of the Syrian 
army broke before his impetuous charge; but 
the pursuing Israelites were, in turn, followed and 
hemmed in by the other division of the enemy. 
Then, in the “ sore battle” which ensued, Judas, 
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the national champion, fell. Few are the words 
which record Israel’s loss; but when two of 
his brethren bore his remains to the family 
sepulchre at Modin, great lamentation went up 
for him from all Israel, in words which recall to 
us the mourning of the Psalmist King for Saul 
and Jonathan: “ How is the valiant man fallen, 
that delivered Israel !” 

It remains for us briefly to consider some of 
the characteristics of Judas Maccabeus, the 
central figure of this period of Israel’s history. 
Indomitable courage, strong determination and 
a high sense of honour, won for him a place 
among the Nine Worthies, whom medizval 
writers chose for the heroes of past history, 
irrespective of race or creed. By qualities, such 
as these, stimulated by patriotic fervour, Judas 
raised his countrymen “ from the brink of exter- 
mination to a higher level of freedom than they 
had enjoyed since the fall of the monarchy.” But 
a higher spirit ran also, like a golden thread, 


throughout his character and actions, a spirit of 


faith in the God who had chosen Israel to be 
His peculiar people. Before each battle he 
reminded Israel ef their history in the past, 
exulting not in the achievements of the national 
heroes, but in the signal deliverances of His 
ple by the hand of God, and implored the 
Divine blessing on their arms. We may take 
as the key-note, so to speak, of his life the 
description of the manner in which he and his 
followers advanced to meet the army of Nicanor 
at Bethhoron: “ Fighting with their hands and 
praying unto God with their hearts.” Surely 
we have in this combination of sustained human 
effort, with reliance on the Divine aid, a glorious 
anticipation of the spirit of Christian warfare, 
which finds noble expression in the hymn :— 
“ Watch, as if on that alone 
Hung the issue of the day; 


Pray, that help mav be sent down, 
Watch and pray.” 





JHE PQUIRE's PROMISE, 


BY R. STANSBY WILLIAMS. 


CHAPTER I. 


AT VAUGHAN ROYAL. 





U:NSHINE, sun- 
shine everywhere! 
On quiet villages 
and busy towns, 
on open highways 
and on narrow 
streets, the glad- 
dening radiance 
fell. Wide fields of 
corn, waving and 
bending in the morning breeze, grew golden in 
its rays; and sweet, wild flowers on mossy bank 
and fragrant hedge-row, turned bud and blossom 
upward to the sky and drank in warmth and 
life. In many a pleasant hamlet groups of 
merry children gathered at their sports, and ran 
and shouted for very joy; while in the great 
cities, other children, less fortunate than they, 
crouched at dark entrances of courts and lanes, 
forgetting, for a moment, want and grief in 
eaven’s own gift of light. 

Sunshine, sunshine everywhere. It chased 
the shadows from the forest trees; it glanced on 
silent pool and noisy streamlet; it smiled upon 
the grassy slopes from whose green sides 
stretched some of England’s fairest scenery; 
bounded only at the far ‘horizon by one, long, 
shimmering line of light, that marked the 
distant sea. At the foot of one of the loftiest 


of these verdant hills stood a village, pleasant 
always, but doubly pleasant this bright summer 
morning. It consisted of one long, straggling 
street; the houses being, for the most part, mere 
cottages; though here and there were a few of 
more pretentious appearance; among which 
was one in particular, a substantial dwelling, its 
porch half hidden by twining honeysuckle. This 
was the house of a Mr. Egerton, a retired city 
merchant. 

Then came the lawyer’s and the doctor’s, 
shown up by another row of humbler dwellings. 
Hard by stood the village inn, its sign hanging 
motionless in the sunlight, no trace of life visible 
through the half-open door, just revealing a 
quiet parlour, with the long table in the centre, 
and a row of empty chairs at equal distances 
against the wall. But the usual occupants were 
away at work on field and farm; the sanded 
floor was undisturbed by a footprint; and the 
fowls, unmolested, were roaming along the 
passage and into the room itself. All seemed 
silent and deserted, save that from the smithy 
near at hand, came now and again the clang of 
hammer upon iron, or the stamp and neigh of 
an impatient horse. Beyond inn and smithy 
were a few shops, then a green field, and then 
the church and vicarage; the former, old and 
grey, standing back from the road, from which 
also sloped gently upward the churchyard— 
the visible, silent land. 

At the further end of the enclosure, a single 
shaft of polished granite marked the last rest- 
ing place of the Vaughans—the lords of the: 
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manor, who had for generations past owned the 
land around the village. Their dwelling—the 
Hall, as it was usually termed—stood near the 
main road, half a mile farther on. It was an 
old building of the Elizabethan style, with 
walls of red brick, crossed diagonally by darker 
bands of the same material, so as to forma 
diamond pattern; but time and weather had so 
wrought upon the dwelling as to make the 
difference of hue in the brickwork scarcely dis- 
cernible; while the carving, once elaborate and 
clear, which stretched along the entire front, 
had lost much of its sharpness of outline by the 
lapse of years. At the back of the house was a 
dense clump of trees, screening it from the 
wind; while along the front was a terrace, 
reached by a flight of steps leading up to the 
main entrance. 

In that old mansion generation after genera- 
tion had lived and loved, sorrowed and died; 
and now it seemed as if the direct line were 
about to become extinct. The present occupants 
of the Hall were two in number. Reginald 
Vaughan —the Squire, as he was populariy 
termed, and his sister, Isabel, and it seemed 
unlikely that either would marry. There had 
been, a few years before, a soldier-lover; but, 
even as the preparations for the wedding were 
being made, the news came that he had fallen 
in battle. Isabel Vaughan met it as a brave 
woman should. Henceforth she lived but for 
her brother and her home. Both needed her, 
but to Reginald she was all in all. A heavy 
affliction had befallen him, also; an accident 
had deprived him of sight, and left him toa 
great extent dependent on others. It was doubt- 
ful which was the more popular in the village, 
the squire or his sister;—she, with her pleasant 
face, winning — though subdued—demeanour, 
and low, sweet voice; or he, grave and courteous, 
considerate to the peasant as the peer; and, 
above all, with that great affliction, which, set 
him in many things apart from other men, enti- 
tling him more to their forbearance and respect. 
There was many a match-making mamma _ in 
the county who would gladly have secured him 
for her dearest Maria, or her darling Margaret; 
for even blindness is not unendurable in a son- 
in-law, when accompanied by wealth and position. 
But from all these toils he had as yet escaped; 
and brother and sister, devoted to each other, 
found in the power of doing good to those 
around them, all that life required for happi- 
ness, and with it were content. But the time 
was at hand when the even tenour of their way 
was to be interrupted by an event which was 
destined to alter the whole of Reginald 
Vaughan’s future, to test his manhood, and to 
try his faith. 

In the flood of morning sunshinethe master of 
the Hall paced slowly up and down the terrace. 
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At his side walked, gravely and sedately, a 
magnificent Newfoundland dog, his constant 
companion out of doors. A light step came 
near, and Reginald turned to greet his sister, 
who held in her hand some letters that had just 
arrived. 

“ Here’s a Calcutta letter, Rex,” said Miss 
Vaughan, with some surprise in her tone; “from 
whom can it be?” 

“ Calcutta,” he said, thoughtfully; ‘“ the only 
friend we have there is Henry Grey, and it’s long 
since he wrote. Do you remember him, Isa? 
He lost his wife, you know, soon after they 
reached India. They had only one child, a 
little girl’; but if it be from him, let us hear 
what he says.” 

And Miss Vaughan, who had opened the note, 
read it aloud:— 


“My Dear Friend,—You are, perhaps, the 
only man in England on whom I can thoroughly 
depend for help in my present extremity. Since 
my wife’s death I have shrunk from all inter- 
course with those whose well-meant sympathy 
was painful. But you are my oldest and my 
best friend, and for the sake of the old friend- 
ship I think you will help me now. So far as 
may be, I ask you to fill my place with regard to 
my child. I have had a severe illness lately, 
and the doctors tell me I must return to 
England at once, as my only chance of life. 
So I am coming—but I feel that I shall never 
recover. All I can hope for is some friendly 
home where I may leave my Marion, my child, 
safe and cared for. She is so dear to me, 
Reginald. You will not fail me, old friend? I 
have kept the secret from her till it could be 
told under a friendly roof. It is a great, perhaps 
a strange favour for me to ask, but I have no 
one else to whom I could entrust her, and 80 
I appeal to you. Do not write in answer to this, 
for ere it reaches you we shall be on our way, 
trusting to the old friendship for a welcome. — 


Yours as ever, vy 
“Henry GREY. 


Miss Vaughan laid down the letter and looked 
at her brother. His face wore a thoughtful 
expression. 

“Poor Harry,” he said, musingly; “ still the 
same impulsive nature as of old. Well, we 
must do what we can. Isa, you do not object, 
I suppose ?” 

“Not for a moment,” she answered. “ He 
may not be so bad as he supposes, and, even if 
so, and the worst comes”—she paused, and 
Reginald finished the sentence. 

“Then, Isa, we must do as we would be 
done by.” , 

“ A very good rule, but a very inconvenient 
one,” said a stern voice close to them—so close: 
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that Miss Vaughan started, and looked up, 
-exclaiming,— 
“Why, Mr. Egerton, we never heard you 


approach !” 
“So it seems, Miss Isa,’’ said the new comer, an 


elderly man, dressed with scrupulous care and 


ueatness, though not in the latest fashion. But 
Mr. Egerton was wealthy and could disregard 
fashion. 

“ A very good rule,” he repeated, “ but a very 
inconvenient one.” 

“ The conduct of life,” put in Mr. Vaughan; 
“is not always a convenient matter.” 

“No reason,” said the other, ‘that we 
should make it more inconvenient than need 
be.” 

“ And,” pursued Isa; “would it be more 
inconvenient by following Reginald’s rule?” 

“T didn’t say that, Miss Isa; I said the rule 
was inconvenient; but, if I may contradict a 
lady, I didn’t say it ought not to be followed.” 

“‘T am sure you would not say so in this case,” 
Isa replied, and she gave him a brief account 
of Henry Grey’s circumstances, concluding by 
saying, “ Now, Mr. Egerton, be candid, wouldn’t 
you do as Rex intends doing? Wouldn’t you 
care for the orphan, if orphan she is to be? She 
is his only daughter.” 

Mr. Egerton turned away and looked out over 
the landscape. Isabel, thinking he had not heard 
her, repeated her words. 

** Yes, certainly,” he answered; but there was 
an inflection in his voice that made her look more 
closely at him. He met her gaze with a sad smile. 
“‘T had an only daughter once, Miss Isa.” 

“T did not know. I beg your pardon,” she 
faltered, and with a quick womanly impulse, 
held out her hand. He took it in his for a 
moment. 

“There is no need for apology, my dear 
young lady. It was only ‘the shaft at random 
sent,’ you know.” 

They were silent for a moment, then with his 
usual easy tone and manner, Mr; Egerton re- 
sumed: “ Well, I must go. I have, with one 
or two colleagues, to sit in judgment on erring 
fellow-creatures. A poacher, ai old man who 
steals turnips, a small boy why has robbed an 
orchard, are all to be dealt with. Shall I do as 
I would be done by? If Isnared game, stole 
turnips, or robbed orchards, I should want to be 
let off easily, ergo, I must let others off easily. 
So good-bye to you.” And, with this parting 
shaft, Mr. Egerton went his way, leaving the 
brother and sister alone once tore. They rose 
to re-enter the house, Reginald saying, * Well 
Isa, it is decided, then; Henry and his little 
one are to come ?” 

“By all means,” she answered, and so the 
matter rested. 

The weeks went by, and, one fine summer 


day, a post chaise drove up to the Hall. 
Guessing whom it contained, Reginald and his 
sister were at the door to receive their guests. 

A young girl sprang lightly out of the vehicle, 
and turned to help a gentleman who slowly and 
feebly stepped down. As his eyes fell on the 
tall figure of the Squire, he exclaimed “ Reginald, 
old friend!” The other stepped forward, and 
their hands clasped in a firm grip that spoke 
volumes. Then Mr. Grey turned to Isabel. 

“Do you remember us, Miss Vaughan ?” 

“ Very well, indeed,” she answered; “ though 
this young lady is changed since I saw her last.” 

“ Yes,” ‘said the father, with a pleased smile, 
then he turned to the Squire again. 

“T felt sure of a welcome, Reginald.” 

*¢ All we can do for you and yours, old friend, 
we will,” said the other quietly, but earnestly; “ if 
Isa doesn’t,”—he smiled as he spoke—* | shall 
disown her.” 

“A dreadful fate,” said Miss Vaughan, “ I 
will try not to deserve it. Meanwhile Marion— 
you must let me call you Marion—come with 
me, for [ am sure you want rest and refreshment, 
after your long journey; and Rex and papa 
want a quiet talk together after being apart so 
long.” 

Left alone, the others were silent for a 
moment or two. Then Henry Grey spoke, 
“You had my letter, and looked forward for us 
coming, Reginald ?” 

“Yes,” said the Squire, “and I can only 
hope that matters are not so bad as you think.” 

“‘T hoped so once,” said the other, “I hope so 
no longer now. There is no doubt of it, Regi- 
nald.”’ 

“Friend,” said the Squire, earnestly, ‘if it be 
indeed so, rely on this, that we—that I will deal 
with your child as I would wish to be dealt with, 
were the case my own. If it be in my power to 
ensure her welfare and happiness, I will do so 
at any cost, for our friendship’s sake. You 
know the Vaughan motto, Henry: ‘Keep 
Faith.’ You can trust me?” 

“Fully, entirely,” answered the other, and 
there was a tremor in jhis voice as he spoke. 
And he murmured to himself, but not in so low 
a voice as to escape Reginald’s quick ear, 
“Thank God!” Again they were for awhile 
silent, then the Squire spoke in a more cheerful 
tone. 

“Well, well, leave the matter just now. 
While there’s life, there’s hope, youknow. Rest 
and change may do something for you yet. We 
will do our best, and you must second our 
efforts.” 

“You are very kind,” said the other; and, 
though the words were simple, they were the 
utterance of a grateful heart. So, turning from 
the terrace, they entered the house, and joined 
Isabel and Marion. ‘Two or three hours passed 
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pleasantly away in conversation, but Mr. Grey’s 
strength began to flag; and, Marion, looking 
anxiously at him, exclaimed,— 

** Papa, papa, how ill you look. You are over- 
tired. You must not be up any longer.” 

He smiled faintly. ‘* That’s the way she 
orders me about, Miss Vaughan,” he said looking 
at Isabel. 

“ But doesn’t he seem ill,” persisted his 
daughter, “ worse than I’ve ever seen him. You 
must go at once, papa.” 

He rose feebly and wearily from his chair. 
“Give me your arm, Reginald, as you used to in 
old times. You were the stronger, then, you 
know, as youarenow. Do you remember fishing 
me out of the millpond ? We were young then, 
Rex ; they were happy days.” 

“Happier than these, papa ?” said his little 
daughter with almost jealous fondness, laying 
her cheek against his hand. 

He stooped and kissed her. ‘ Not happier 
than these, my darling.” Then, as he released 
her, he murmured, “‘ Not happier now that you 
are safe, and will be cared for.” 

Then, bidding good night to“Isabel, he turned, 
leaning on the Squire’s strong arm, to go to his 
room. But as he reached the threshold, he 
paused, and looked back. ‘ Marion!” she was 
by his side in a moment. 

“ Marion,” he said, “if I am very ill at any 
time, remember that you are to look to Mr. 
Vaughan as your father’s oldest and most 
trusted friend, for all you need of help and 
counsel. You are to follow his advice, as if it 
were my own. He has promised to befriend 
you, my child, if need be, and you must promise 
to obey him. Will you, Marion?” 

She looked up at the grave features of the 
Squire, and then at Isabel’s sweet winning face, 
and said, softly,— 

“Yes, papa, I will. But you are not going 
to be ill, are you? You were so much better 
till to-day.” 

“T hope not, dear,” he answered; “ but I must 
rest now. Good-night. Heaven bless you, my 
child.” 

So, with one long, loving kiss, father and 
daughter parted. At the door of his room the 
Squire left him. 

“T am not so bad, Rex, but that I can 
manage for myself as yet. Good-night, old 
friend.” 

The shadows deepened and darkened over 
Vaughan Royal. The night came on and with 
the night came the silent messenger whom men 
call Death. 

Morning broke once more, and the crimson 
dawn lent a false glow to the pale, quiet face 
that lay upon the pillow, in the sleep that 
knows no waking. With home, friendship, 


rest, all just within his grasp, Henry Grey 
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had passed away. Not vain his presentiments, 
nor idle his fears; though neither fears nor 
presentiments were for himself, but for the child 
whom he loved so well; the child who would 
mourn for him in the time to come, yet with- 
out the sharpest sting of grief, the sting that 
strikes us as we murmur, in our utter loneli- 
ness :— 

“Oh, if we had but shown them while 
they lived how much weloved them! If we had 
done more for them then, we should be happier 
now!” Soisitever. Hope islinked with sorrow, 
and life with death. 

Well for us in our deepest sadness, when the 
nearest tie is broken, the fondest heart is 
stilled—well for us if we can yet look upwards 
to our Father, the All-wise, the All-loving, sure 
that all those tangled skeins will one day be 
rightly woven; that, beyond the darkness,— 


* Good must fall, 
At last far off to each, to all; 
And every winter change to spring.” 


CHAPTER II. 
SEVEN YEARS AFTER. 


“Tsa, Isa, do you mean to stop indoors all the 
evening?” 

Miss Vaughan put down her book. 

“Are you not tired yet, Marion? We were 
out this morning, and again this afternoon.” 

“It’s entirely owing to the weather, my dear 
Isa! Confess, now, wouldn’t it be a shame to 
waste such a glorious sunset? ”’ 

“And,” said another voice, “does Miss 
Marion suppose the glorious sunset is especially 
for her benefit?” 

“No, she does not; but, Mr. Reginald, that is 
no reason why she should not have the benefit 
of it. But you are both in league against me, 
and if you won’t come, I’ll go by myself.” 

Accordingly Miss Grey departed, attended 
only by Bevis, the Squire’s great Newfoundland, 
her self-elected companion. As she turned 
towards the river that flowed not far away, she 
passed the entrance gate to the footpath, leading 
from Vaughan Royal across the fields, and pausing 
a moment, looked over them at the old church- 
yard, so calm and peaceful in the evening hour. 
Happy with the living, she had not forgotten 
the dead; and though as was but natural, hope 
and youth had conquered the passionate grief 
of childhood, yet her father’s image and memory 
lingered ever in her mind. For awhile she 
stood quietly musing, till Bevis, ranning back- 
wards and forwards in great excitement, dis- 
turbed her, and turning, she saw Isabel and 
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Reginald approaching. She joined them and 
they strolled on together. 

“ By the way, Marion,” said Miss Vaughan, 
“ where is your devoted admirer, Mr. Egerton, 
thisevening? He is often to be found in close 
attendance upon you.” 

‘“‘T can assure you, my dear Isa, that I have 
never given Mr. Egerton such encouragement 
as should lead him to seek my society,” said the 
girl, demurely. 

“Well,” smiled Isabel, “it’s lucky for Mr. 
Egerton’s peace of mind that he is not thirty 
years younger. As it is, I suppose, he’s safe.”’ 

“Quite safe. The prince has not yet come 
who is to take me from the Enchanted Castle.” 

** And,” said the Squire, who had hitherto 
listened with a quiet smile to the light badinage 
so common between his sister and his ward ; 
“are you anxious to go, Marion ?” 

There was something in the tone that made 
her look at him: then, leaving Isabel’s side, by 
whom she had been walking, she laid her hand 
lightly on his arm, saying,— 

“Nay, Reginald; never think me anxious. 
If I went to another home, it could not be 
happier than the one I should leave behind.” 

He made no answer; and, for awhile, they 
walked on silently, till, nearing the river, 
Marion said, suddenly, “ Look, Isa; isn’t that 
Mr. Egerton by the hollow oak?” 

‘“‘T saw some one, my dear, but could not be 
sure who it was. Yes, it is Mr. Egerton; but 
there’s some one with him. Who can it be ?” 

Here Bevis, who was in advance, gave a deep 
bark. 

“Tt’s a stranger,” said Miss Vaughan; 
“Bevis would not bark like that if it were 
any one whom he knew.” 

By this time they had reached the spot, and 
Mr. Egerton and his companion, startled by the 
dog’s deep bay so near at hand, turned towards 
them. 

“Well, Miss Marion ; so here you are at last. 
I have been all anxiety awaiting your coming.” 

“At all events,” she replied, with a loud 
laugh, “‘ your anxiety did not lead you to look 
in the direction in which we came ?” 

“Well,” he said, “to tell the truth, I was 
in deep conversation with this gentleman, whom 
I met quite by accident, and who is the son of an 
old friend of mine, and that must be my excuse.” 

_“ We shall be pleased to make your friend’s 
acquaintance,” said the Squire, with his usual 
grave courtesy, and Mr. Egerton went through 
the ordinary formalities. Thus placed at their 
ease, the conversation became general, turning 
naturally upon the beauty of the scenery. 

“Miss Grey declares this spot to be the 
prettiest in the neighbourhood. Do you think 
it is, Trevor ?” said Mr. Egerton, to their new 
companion. 


“ Well, I am scarcely qualified to judge, being 
new to the locality; but the view is very fine 
from here: indeed, all the country round is 
very pleasing.” 

Undoubtedly,” returned the other; “but I 
must confess it doesn’t seem half so pretty as it 
did when I first turned my back for ever on 
cash-book and ledger and came here to live. 
Then, it was a perfect paradise ; now, there are 
times when, were it not for the society of my 
friends here, it would be scarcely endurable.” 

“T think it delightful all the year round,” 
said Marion. 

““My dear young lady, I will not be so 
impertinent as to make any remark about your 
extreme youthfulness; but there can be no 
doubt that I am considerably older than you, 
and your rose-coloured spectacles do not suit my 
eyes.” 

Me] don’t think I quite agree with you, either, 
Marion,” said Isabel. 

* Well,” said that young lady, “if you go 
over to the enemy, Isa—Reginald thinks as 
I do, I am sure ?” 

“ Yes,” said the Squire: “I agree with you, 
Marion. There is no place pleasanter than 
Vaughan Royal.” 

Here, Trevor, who had hitherto been silent, 
addressed the Squire,— 

** May I ask,” he said, courteously, “if there 
is not some historical event connected with the 
name of your house? My landlord at the 
‘White Lion’ gave me to understand that such 
was the case, but his account was somewhat 
confused.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Vaughan, “and it is as 
follows: After Worcester fight, King Charles 
depended on the loyal gentry for help and succour 
Among those who befriended him was a Vaughan. 
So valuable were the services rendered that they 
made a deep impression on the monarch’s mind, 
and at the Restoration he endowed the family 
with the large estate which it has since possessed; 
and in commemoration of the loyalty which had 
been so well shown, he ordered the house (which 
had previously belonged to them) to be called 
‘Vaughan Royal.’ ” 

“A rare instance of good memory in a king,” 
said Mr. Egerton. 

“'That’s too bad,” put in Marion; “the poor 
Stuarts had a hard time, as a rule; but you 
always attack them, Mr. Egerton.” 

“Is it not written, ‘Put not your trust in 
princes’? ” 

“That may be,” was the quick answer, 
“because princes have so many things to 
remember. They may be excused if they forget 
some now and then.” 

The Squire, not noticing this by-play, had 
meanwhile turned to Trevor. 

“If you would like to see the house, I shall be 
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happy, as a friend of Mr. Egerton’s, to have your 


«company while you are in the neighbourhood.” 


The young man expressed his thanks, and 
turning from the river, they all moved away in 
the direction of the Hall; the brother and 


sister a little in advance, Marion and the two 


gentlemen following. As they reached the 
house they paused on the terrace to watch the 
sunset. Hven as they gazed, the light faded, 
and chill and damp the breeze came up from the 
river. The Squire shivered slightly as it passed 
him, and Isabel, ever watchful, drew nearer,— 

‘Are you not well, Rex?” she said, in an 
undertone. 

“Yes,” he answered; “a sudden chill, nothing 
more. I don’t know how itis, Isa, but since 
we have been coming home, I[ have felt an 
unusual depression, as if, as people say, something 
were about to happen. But this will not do; we 
must look to our guests,” and pressing her 
hand quietly for a moment, he turned and led 
the way into the house. An hour or two passed 
pleasantly by, and then the gentlemen took 
their leave. 

As they strolled slowly homewards Mr.Figerton 
said,— 

“You may as well stay at my house while you 
are in the neighbourhood.” 

“T shall be only too pleased,” returned 
Trevor. 

“That’s settled, then. 
you think of our friends? ” 

“Mr. Vaughan,” said Trevor, “seems to be 
the perfection of an English gentleman, and his 
sister is very engaging”’. 

‘¢ And Miss Marion? ” 

“Miss Grey,” said Trevor, “seems a very 
beautiful, intelligent girl.” 

“That’s so. And what I like about her is 
her undoubted affection and self-denial, as far 
as Reginald Vaughan and his sister are con- 
cerned. Of course, she ought to think highly of 
them; for when her father died, seven years ago, 
she would have been friendless but for them.” 

“Then Mr. Vaughan acts as her guardian? ” 

‘ Yes,” returned the other, “ he and her father 
were fast friends in their day, just as yours and 
I were in ours. He brought her from India 
with him, and died suddenly of heart disease, 
the night following their arrival at Vaughan 

Royal. He left her fully provided for; but 
everything is under Reginald’s control, and if 
she should marry without the Squire’s consent, 
however unobjectionable the match may appear, 
she forfeits all,” 

“That, of course,” said Trevor, “ was to keep 
off fortune-hunters?”’ 

“Yes,” said the old gentleman, “and the 
precaution has been successful.” 

“ But,” went on Trevor, “is neither Miss nor 
Mr. Vaughan likely to marry?” 


And, now, what do 
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“Mr. Vaughan,” replied his friend, with a 
touch of cynicism, “is too good a man to be 
spoilt by matrimony. Miss Vaughan ”—his tone 
changed—“ was engaged to a young officer, and 
he was killed in battle. So the brother and 
sister since then seem to have lived solely for 
each other and their ward. But here we are, at 
my door. Perhaps you would like to continue 
your walk ? The moon is bright, and you are at 
the age of moonshine—and romance. I, alas, 
have reached that of coal-fires and rheumatics.” 
So the old gentleman, with a parting nod, 
disappeared within doors, leaving Trevor to 
enjoy a solitary ramble —a rare vccurrence 
with him. The clear moonbeams fell full on 
his face and figure, as he went on. He looked 
a man accustomed to command others—the 
figure erect and well-knit; the face not wanting 
in harmony of feature, but having a certain 
hardness of expression that indicated a greater 
degree of selfishness in the pursuit of his own 
ends than the frank open countenance seemed 
at first to warrant ; to him belonged the strong 
physical organisation that could but seldom, if 
ever, make allowance for the weaker or the 
feebler, with whom he might come in contact. 
His social inferiors and employés called him 
merciless. He was scarcely that: as head of 
the house which his father had founded, he 
worked hard and well. But he measured the 
powers of others by his own, and judged 
accordingly. His was a nature that a great 
sorrow might harden,but a great joy would soften 
and elevate, and to-night he was conscious of a 
new, strange influence, such as he had never 
before felt. Man of business as he was, there 
was young blood in his veins, there were young 
hopes in his heart, and the bright glances of 
Marion Grey had stirred the one and awakened 
the other. He had hitherto told himself that 
there could be for him but one object of ambi- 
tion: to widen and enlarge the scope of the 
business that his father had founded, to make 
the name of Trevor known far and wide. What 
power, fame, knowledge were to other men, 
commerce must be to him—the end of all his 
hopes and aims. But, like many others, he had 
overrated his own strength, and a woman’s 
glance had levelled his defences to the earth. 

Long he mused and pondered in the quiet 
evening, till the chime from Mayford steeple, 
followed closely by the deep boom of the great 
clock at Vaughan Royal, reminded him of the 
flight of time, and, turning, he made the best 
of his way to Mr. Egerton’s home. 

The days passed on and still Trevor lingered, 
contriving on various pretexts to prolong his 
visit. But he was very careful not to betray the 
real cause of his prolonged sojourn,—at least, he 
fancied so, though it was doubtful whether 
Mr. Egerton’s keen perceptions did not penetrate 
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the mask. But, at last, it became imperatively 
necessary that he should return to London. His 
business, though well looked after in his absence, 
uired the master’s eye and hand. So witha 
grace, he tore himself away, having pre- 
viously ascertained, in as diplomatic a manner as 
possible, from Mr. Egerton, that Marion was 
still disengaged. Now and then, with the 
impetuosity of a first passion, he was inclined to 
risk-all ere he went. But his habitual caution 
prevailed. So he left them with kind adieus and 
invitations for a future visit given by the Squire 
himself. 

After he had gone, everything went on in 
the old groove at Vaughan Royal. Whether 
Miss Grey thought ever of the handsome 
stranger, even Isabel, accustomed to watch her 
closely, could not decide. Marion was not a 
girl to “wear her heart upon her sleeve,” and 
Isa was too wise to refer to a condition of things 
which might, after all, have no existence, save in 
her own imagination. 

The months wept by, and Christmas came, 
and taking advantage of the general suspension 
of business, Mr. Trevor appeared at Mayford,— 
of course, on a flying visit to his father’s old 
friend, Mr. Egerton. From that gentleman’s 
house it was but a stepor so to Vaughan Royal. 
A few guests were there, strangers to him, of 
course, but he was cordially welcomed by the 
Squire and fancied that Marion’s face wore a 
pleased expression when he was announced. But 
so transient was it that he almost feared that he 
had been mistaken. Still he had seen her—that 
was something, a great deal, in fact, for any one 
so helplessly bewitched as Mr. Trevor then was. 

It was the pleasantest Christmas that Mr. 
Trevor’s employés had known for years. He 
was kinder and more courteous to all from head 
clerk to office boy. He gave an extra day’s 
holiday and a gratuity all round. All were 
astonished, and one or two opined that the 
*‘ governor ” was going cranky. 

“Perhaps,” feebly ventured a sentimental 
youth, perched at a high desk, “ perhaps he’s in 
love.” At this there was a general shout of 
derision, the collective opinion being that he 
was a deal too sensible a man for that. Nay, as 
one gentleman, of a somewhat gloomy and 
cynical turn, remarked, it was to be hoped that 
Mr. Trevor wasn’t in love; for if he were, and 
he married, he would be a great deal worse 
tempered and harder‘than before. But, whatever 
the cause might be, the effect was sufficiently 
welcome. 

So the holidays came and went. Winter 
passed by. Spring flooded earth with flowers, 


and once again it became necessary for Mr. 
Trevor to visit his father’s very old friend, 
Mr. Egerton. Again, leaving far behind the 
roar and rush of city life, he found himself at 


Mayford; and saw, amid hill and woodland, the 
quaint old mansion that held her whom he had 
learned to love so well. This time he resolved, 
if possible, to gain some idea of his own chances 
of success. Still he shrank from the ordeal. 
He, the hard, keen, city merchant, was as ner- 
vous and hesitating as a boy. He would sound 
Mr. Egerton; he would speak to Mr. Vaughan 
or his sister; he would arrange all as best he 
could. But “there be many that go out to 
gather wool that come home shorn”; and all 
Mr. Trevor’s plans broke down utterly, owing to 
a chance meeting. He had made a ceremonious 
call at Vaughan Royal, but found only the 
Squire at home, an enforced prisoner, owing to a 
sprained ankle. Isabel had gone to a friend’s 
house for the evening; and Marion had set out, 
with her constant attendant, Bevis, for a stroll, 
only a few minutes before. Mr. Trevor con- 
cealed his impatience to be gone, and had even 
begun to consider whether this would not be a 
good opportunity of speaking to the Squire— 
when a neighbour came in upon some local 
business that could not well be delayed, and 
the young man seized the opportunity to take 
his departure for the time. 

Almost unthinkingly, as he quitted the 
grounds, he took the path which led towards the 
river. It was but a short walk for one of his 
active temperament. As he neared the spot, the 
great Newfoundland’s well-known bay rang out 
upon the air, as the dog, remembering him, 
sprang towards him. At the approaching step 
Marion turned, and they stood face to face 
once more. There was an exchange of ordinary 
courtesies, a few remarks on general topics, 
and——a dead silence; till Miss Grey suddenly 
remembered that she must hasten home. Trevor 
walked by her side for a time, but, coming to a 
part of the road where the path narrowed, he 
paused to allow her to precede him. As she 
moved on, their eyes met, and one swift glance 
spoke volumes. “Love,” it must have been, 
“to eyes that spoke again.” 

Half an hour later, Mr. Egerton, returning 
from a friend’s house, and taking—to shorten 
the way—the path across the fields, saw two 
figures standing by a clump of trees, a short 
distance from the track he was pursuing. “A 
pair of lovers, I suppose; well, I'll not disturb 
them ;”’ and, with this benevolent intention, he 
turned a little aside. But a second glance 
caused him to stop suddenly: “ Why! what!— 
it’s young Trevor and Marion! Shall I speak 
to them? No, no; it’s too late, anyone can see 
that.” 

They passed not far from him, seeing nothing, 
hearing nothing, in the first flush of their new 
happiness. He could not resist looking after 
them as they went slowly onwards to the Hall. 
Some recollection stirred within his heart, some 
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chord of memory vibrated in answer to the 
scene before his eyes. “Always so,” he remarked, 
with a sigh, as he continued his lonely walk. 
We care for them, we live 


“Youth and Love. 





LAND OF LIFE. 





THE MORNING 





‘T also have been in Arcadia.’ 


or them; and, by and by, the stranger comes, his own door. 


(To be continued.) 
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DWELT in a bright land far away— 
A beautiful morning land— 
Where the winds and wild birds sung all day, 
And the waves, repeating their roundelay, 
Danced over the golden sand. 


I know the paths o’er its low, green hills 
The banks where its violets grow, 

The osier clumps by its laughing rills, 

And the odour its every flower distils, 
Though I left it long ago. 


I know where the sibyl Summer weaves 

The charm of her sweetest spell ; 
Where the soft south wind and the low-voiced leaves 
Make a touching plaint, like a sprite that grieves 

In the heart of a rose-lipped shell. 


I know the cliff where the lichen clings, 
And the crimson berries grow ; 
Where the mists are woven in rainbow rings, 
And the cascade leaps with its snowy wings, 
To the shadowy pool below. 


But, alas! for me, its pleasant bowers, 
And the radiant bloom they wore, 
The birds that sung, and the sunny showers 
That kissed the lips of the fair young flowers, 
Are never, never more ! 


Ah, no! the heart that has learned, for years 
The lore of sorrow and pain ; 

The eyes bedimmed by time and tears, 

The lips grown pale with unspoken fears, 
Can never return again. 


Yet, Eden home of the Eden time, 
When my lonely heart rebels, 
Thy voice comes, through the rust andrime 
Of the weary world, like the soothing chime 
Of distant Sabbath bells. 


And when my path in the future seems 
With clouds and darkness rife, 

I wander away, in my waking dreams, 

To thy dewy borders and sunny streams, 

Sweet Morning Land of Life. 





and they leave our homes for his. 
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Well, well; 
It reminds me 


of the old days, long, long ago;” and he fell 
into a train of thought thatjlasted till he reached 
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CHAPTER II. The advantage in arguing the question is un- 
os ass qnestionably on the side of Revealed Truth; for 
fens th . SE ee SOM epee neling.”- a a) goes so far as to allow that the control 


E find in the Book of Job 
many indications of in- 
terest in the investigation 
of Nature’s laws, and more 
striking proof of scientific 
knowledge on the author’s 
part, than in any other 
portion of the Scriptures. 
The passage here quoted 
is a remarkable instance of 
this, and in a verse almost 
immediately preceding, the 

writer shows that he was acquainted with the 

nature of the moon’s brightness. He says, “ Be- 

hold, even to the moon, and it shineth not.” * 

The subject on which I propose to make some 
reflections in this chapter is included in the 
study of the laws of gravitation; gravity being 
the force, or agency, on which depend the 
stability and action of this earth as a planet, 
and in virtue of which the conditions of our 
existence are regulated. In this connection the 
length of the day and the year, and the changes 
of the seasons are matters of peculiar interest to 
us, and their consideration will lead us, willingly, 
to attribute the wonderful arrangements of the 
system to the design and continued government 
of an all-wise and gracious Creator. 

Some of our readers may be acquainted with 
the writings of the late Mr. Mill on the teach- 
ings of Natural Religion as considered apart 
from Revelation. Apropos of his arguments on 
the question, whether our observations of the 
laws which appear to govern nature prove or 
disprove the character claimed by Revelation as 
that of the Creator, I will merely refer to the 
conclusion at which he appears to arrive—viz., 
that force and matter are somehow self-existent 
and creative. wisdom has adapted them. 

This is the lesson which he says we learn from 
the study of Nature; and hence, even if he 
-secretly believed in the truth of Divine Revela- 
tion, he intended us to think that this study 
cannot avail to convince us that the power which 
controls force and matter was also that which 
created them. These remarks are to forewarn 
of a conclusion which cannot possibly be proved. 








* This remark has reference to the fact that the 
moon shines only with borrowed light. The context 
in the chapter containing the passage bears out the 
view here suggested. 





and employment of force and matter, as evi- 
denced in Creation, must be traced to super- 
human wisdom, and stops there ; claiming that, 
he can go no further. But we, as_ believers 
in Revelation, are assured that God not only 
adapted, but created all things. 

I shall endeavour to discuss our immediate 
subject as briefly as possible, my object being 
to bring prominently forward only one or two 
main points. The attraction of gravitation is 
generally explained, by saying that every particle 
of every kind of matter, attracts every other 
particle according to a definite and well-ascer- 
tained law. By virtue of this force the sun 
and planets ‘attract mutually, as well as the 
planets and their satellites, and thus gravity 
regulates the movement of the planets round 
the sun, and the satellites round the planets; 
and as masses of matter are merely collec- 
tions of particles, the former are mutually 
attractive as well as the latter. This force, 
moreover, is the cause of the falling of all bodies 
downwards, and their pressure on the ground 
when at rest. The law which governs this 
attraction may not be said to be absolutely the 
only one which could have been devised for the 
purpose; but it is certainly the best and most 
appropriate, and without this our system could 
not have existed as it is. It is impossible to 
define precisely what gravity is, but it may be 
said to be inherent in matter, in so far as it is 
universally found there. If not an essential 
property, it is an ever-present one. I am not 
concerned with any of the theories which have 
been set forth as to the nature of this agent. 
We may try to form some clearer impressions by 
considering one or two cases of its manifestation 
under certain conditions. Let us suppose there 
is a stone lying on the ground. It rests there 
unmoved and pressing downwards with a cer- 
tain force, which is its weight. This particular 
weight is not an absolute quality belonging to 
the stone; itis not invariable, but it depends on 
the position of the stone above the earth’s 
surface (or, strictly speaking, its centre), and 
this difference of weight, at different elevations, 
is governed by the law above mentioned, under 
which the attraction of gravitation is ruled. 
The same stone, weighing, say, 100 pounds, at 
the level of the sea would, if at a height of 
five miles above the earth’s surface, weigh only 
99# pounds. The attraction, by virtue of which 
the stone presses on the ground, is really a form 
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of energy ; though it is generally termed a force, 
which is not a source of energy, because it has 
no distance through which to act: the stone can 
fall no further, in fact. 

Energy, or that which effects work, is usually 
spoken of as either dynamic or potential ; the 
first word expresses the action of energy, as 
when a body falls to the ground; the other 
means capacity for work, as of a body which 
might fall, but is not allowed to do so: a weight 
suspended by a string is an example of this. 
Its potential energy is the same as that which 
would be exhibited if it did fall. If you lift a 
stone or other weight from the ground and place 
it on, or suspend it at, a point some feet higher, 
you are said to confer potential energy on it, 
because you put it in a condition to do work by 
falling. Now, suppose the stone to be on the 
ground again, and that you cut away the ground 
below it without entirely removing the point of 
support. When a number of feet has been cut 
away equal to the height to which the stone was 
formerly raised, if you detach the support the 
stone falls to the lower ground, and thus develops 
energy; but whence derived? It is not energy 
stored up in it by your arm,* for that was applied 
to the work of removing other stones and earth; 
yet the stone in falling must be said (approxi- 
mately) to have done as much work as was 
formerly done by it in falling after you first 
raised it. Supposing you could continue to 
lower the stone in this way till the centre of the 
earth was reached, energy would continually be 
given out, and no digging would move it 
further; the only means by which more work 
could be got out of it being by raising it again 
from the centre. Thus, it appears that every 
stone or weight which is above the earth’s 
centre has a certain potential energy which 
must have been conferred upon it when put in 
its place, either at the Creation, or by some 
natural exertion of power; and this is what is 
meant by saying that every body attracts every 
other body, and every particle of one attracts 
every particle of the other. 

This attraction is governed, as previously 
mentioned, by a definite law; and this law is 
one of those evidences of wisdom and goodness 
which could only have been devised by such a 
Creator as we believe in. It is termed, briefly, 
the law of inverse squares: a mass of matter 
attracts another mass with a certain force ata 
certain distance; if the distance be doubled, the 
attraction is not simply halved, but is only one- 
fourth; if the distance be trebled, the attraction 
is one-ninth. Conversely: when the distance is 
halved, the attraction is four times as great; and 

* The work performed by your arm in raising the 
stone is exactly equal to the work which the latter 


will perform in falling ; you are, therefore, said to store 
p energy in the stone. 
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when the distance is one-third only, the attrac- 
tion is nine times greater. The attraction, then, 
is not in the inverse ratio of the distance, but 
in the inverse square of the distance—or the 
amount multiplied into itself. On this principle 
alone could the arrangement of the solar system, 
the continued succession of the times and 
seasons, and the simplicity and regularity of the 
earthly and planetary movements exist as they 
really are. It is not claimed in connection with 
this law, that no other mode of regulating the 
planetary courses is admissible; but that under 
any other law that we know of, the conditions of 
existence would be practically impossible. The 
consequences that would result, if this law were 
different to what it is, are so many and various, 
that it would be impossible even to enumerate a 
tithe of them. I can only refer to one or two 
of the most prominent points connected with 
such matters—as the length of the day and of 
the year, and the changes of seasons. A very 
little reflection will show that the perfect adap- 
tation of the laws governing these points to the 
requirements of human nature, and the well- 
being of animal and vegetable life, is the prin- 
cipal feature in the case; and the further we 
inquire into the innumerable details which 
present themselves, the greater must be our 
admiration of the wisdom which arranged every- 
thing with such simplicity and success. You 
cannot have a better view of this question than 
is given by a late writer * on the subject, who 
was well qualified to speak upon it, and I shall, 
therefore quote from a work of his, without 
altogether repeating his words. 

We will first, very briefly, consider some con- 
sequences that would result from a different 
law, supposing changes in two different directions. 
First, if the attraction of matter increased or 
decreased in a direct ratio; and, secondly, if 
the law of inverse squares had been exchanged 
for one where the ratio was simply inverse. In 
other words: in the first case the attraction 
would increase as the distance increases; in 
the second, it would decrease in the same pro- 
portion — ¢.e., as the distance increased, and 
not as the square of the distance increased. 
This law of the squares is plainer if put in this 
way; if the attraction at a distance of, say 
two yards. is represented by the figure 4, 
the attraction at four yards is found by saying, 
“The distance is doubled and attraction weakened, 
not twice, or as 2 is to 4; but as mucii as the 
square of 2, the original distance is increased 
by squaring the new distance 4. The square of 
2—4 and that of 4—16, or 4 times 4; so the 
square of the original distance is increased 4 
times, and the attraction weakened 4 times.” 

Now the present solar system could not have 


* The late Dr. Whewell, in “ Astronomy and General 
Physics” (Bridgewater Treatise). \ 
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existed as we find it, if the attraction had in- 
creased when the distance increased. It has been 
said that “if the planets had pulled at this earth 
the harder, the farther off they were,” it would 
have been dragged entirely out of its course. But 
though the present course would be much dis- 
turbed-if this were the law, the result would be 
that everybody in the system would seem to 
describe, about every other, an exact orbit of 
the form of an ellipse; and the times of the 
revolution of every body in its orbit would be 
all equal; and, so far regularity would be main- 
tained. But what extraordinary conditions would 
prevail on the earth amongst the rest of the 
planets. Gravity would no longer exist ; nothing 
would fall downwards, or have weight. ‘ The 
greater action of the distant sun and planets 
would exactly neutralise the gravity of the earth; 
a ball thrown from the hand, however gently, 
would immediately become a satellite of the 
earth, and would continually accompany it, re- 
volving round it in the space of a year.” All 
things would float about without stability, and 
with no particular relation to the earth. We can- 
not conceive of a state of things in which gravity 
was omitted—indeed, if we could trace out more 
of the results that would occur, we should soon 
find that existence would be impossible, at least, 
as we are now constituted. 

Again, supposing that the attraction were, as 
it is, ¢nverse, but not regulated by the law of 
the square of the distance; it is impossible to 
discuss the various proportions which might be 
supposed to prevail, or even to take one and see 
what would result if that were the law; but, 
generally, it may be safely said, that the stability 
of the system and its regularity could not be 
secured under any other law than the existing 
one. Amongst the many reasons for believing 
this to be the best—even if not the only possi- 
ble law—are these : under the present law the 
planets revolve, returning very nearly always, 
in the same track, The earth describes an oval, 
in consequence of which it is nearer the sun in 
our winter than in our summer; and the nearest 
approach to the sun and the farthest recess from 
him occur always at the same points of the 
orbit. If the force had followed any other law, 
the earth would have been perpetually running 
on a new track, and the simplicity and regu- 
larity now so evident would have been wanting. 

As regards the form of the earth’s path round 
the sun—its orbit—it may be remarked that if 
it were more eccentric, life would be impossible 
at two seasons of the year, owing to the great 
inequality of heat. A circular, or nearly circular 
orbit is the only figure in which we could have 
a course of seasons such as we have now; and, 
further, the only one in which the character of 
the seasons would not vary from century to 
century. In this connection, the inclination of 


the earth’s axis—now the cause of the only con- 
siderable difference of heat at different seasons 
—would have the additional effect of the 
lengthening of its orbit to produce intolerable 
contrasts of heat and cold. The earth’s axis 
being not perpendicular, but inclined, the globe 
circles round the sun in a slightly tilted position, 
and thus provision is made for the changes of 
the seasons as they actually exist. 

Another point which should be noted is the 
fact of the absolute regularity of the earth’s 
revolution on its own axis. It is known that 
the period of this revolution is precisely the 
same now as it was ages ago; it is the only 
invariable motion that we are acquainted with ; 
according to Laplace’s calculations the length of 
the day now cannot vary from what it was in 
the very earliest ages by as much as a hundredth 
second of time. If this were not so, and the 
motion had been slackened by ever so minute a 
quantity, the day would, in the course of time, 
have lengthened, and would continue to do so. 
In this way all the adaptations depending on 
the length of the day andalso of the year would 
be deranged. There are many very interesting 
facts connected more directly with the conside- 
ration of the law of gravity which we learn 
from an observation of the vegetable world, but 
which I can only venture to touch upon at 
present. The rising of the sap in the vessels 
of plants, whatever be the actual nature of the 
process, depends on the action of this law, 
arising directly from the mass of the earth, 
which regulates it; as you will remember from 
remarks in the earlier part of this chapter. The 
rising of the sap would not take place at the 
regular rate which is necessary for the well-being 
of plants if this law were different. Another 
very interesting feature is the position of flowers 
or the direction in which they grow; some with 
their heads up, and some with the head hanging 
down. The position in these cases depends on 
the length and flexibility of the stalk supporting 
the flower, which are regulated by the force of 
gravity. Again, there are the forces and con- 
ditions which determine the position of leaves 
and branches, and innumerable other features 
which might be elaborated. Thus the mass of 
the earth, and the laws attending it, are wonder- 
fully adapted to the minutest process necessary 
to the growth and beauty of the vegetable world. 

The same laws govern the adjustment of the 
structure of animal life; and many points, such 
as the pressure of the atmosphere, on which 
our power of respiration depends, and the facility 
to move about and exercise our muscular forces 
might be presented if we had time. I shall con- 
clude these remarks on the subject chosen for this 
chapter, by a few words on the conditions belong- 
ing to the length of the day and the year, wishing 
to call attention to one or two circumstances of 
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very great importance in this connection. We 
can easily imagine the earth to revolve on its 
axis faster or slower than it actually does, and 
thus the days to be shorter or longer than they 
are. The revolutions of the other planets do 
not appear to follow any rule by which they 
are connected with their distance from the sun. 
But the day being what it is, we find various 
parts of the constitution, both of animals and 
vegetables, in which certain changes occur at 
regular periods, corresponding to the changes 
occurring in the course of the daily revolutions. 
It has been proved from experiments that there 
is a diurnal period belonging to the constitution 
of vegetables, and speaking generally the perio- 
dical character of the succession of their func- 
tions is an evident result of the structure of the 
plants, end this is such that the length of the 
period coincides with the astronomical day. 
While it is true that the vegetable world 
possesses a power of accommodation to outward 
changes, it is far too uncertain for us to infer 
that the day might be considerably lengthened 
or shortened without injury and final destruc- 
tion. With respect to the animal world, it is 
also true that there is great power of accommo- 
dation, particularly in man, to change of outward 
conditions ; but proof enough remains that the 
length of the day is such as is best suited to 
the useful exercise of our powers, and that the 
changes are adapted to our requirements. Men 
can change their habits, such as times of feeding, 
sleeping, length of rest required, and so on; but 
it is undoubted that the inclination to food 
and sleep is periodical, and that the periods as 
actually followed are such as are best for us, and 
that they coincide with the duration of the 
earth’s revolution. With our present faculties 
we may be sure that a constantly recurring 
period of, say forty-eight hours, would be too 
long for one day of work and one - period of 
sleep; and, independently of habit, a constant 
alternation of eight hours out of bed, and four 
in, would be far less advantageous than an alter- 
nation of sixteen and eight. 
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As regards the length of the year, as in the 
case above, the revolution round the sun might 
have been differently ordered. But here, also, 
the periods operating in the constitution of plants 
correspond with those of the annual revolution. 
The length of the year is so determined as to be 
adapted to the constitution of the vegetable world; 
or this latter is so adjusted as to be suited to the 
length of the year as it is.. We can easily con- 
ceive what a disturbance would be likely to result 
from a change in the period; the vegetable world 
would be thrown into utter disorder and involved 
in decay and rapid destruction. 

If summer and autumn were much shorter, 
fruit could not ripen ; if longer, the trees might 
blossom again but be cut short by winter ; the 
rising of the sap in plants and trees and their 
branches would be thrown out of order, and 
the germination and growth of seeds would be 
altogether disturbed in their regularity. We 
might go on suggesting consequences to almost 
any extent, but we may safely conclude that the 
dimensions of the solar system, and the powers of 
vegetable life, are intimately related, one having 
been made for the other. The same kind of 
reasoning might be applied to the animal world; 
and, though the application to the human race 
is not at first sight so obvious, there is little 
doubt that if our knowledge were not so limited, 
we should find ample reason for concluding that 
the length of the year, as it is, is exactly adjusted 
te our requirements,and that any other arrange- 
ment would not be adapted to our condition or 
the best exercise of our faculties. Well may the 
author of Genesis nave repeated his statement 
so often: “And God saw that it was good;” and 
we may remark here that the expression is first 
used in reference to the establishment of vege- 
table life, and afterwards repeated: till, finally, 
on the review of the creation aftevy man was 
created, he says, “it was very good.” This 
shows how perfectly the whole of the arrange- 
ments were adapted to man’s requirements, and 
how well fitted he was to use and enjoy his 
Maker’s gifts. 








NOTHING can be true love to God which does 
not shape itself into obedience. 

THE death of our beloved gives us our first 
love again. By death we are taught truly to 
love: the dear one, no longer subject to our 





caprice or his own, remains a spotless, glorious 
object of love; and time, instead of taking away 
from his attractions, gives to him additional 
charms. Thus the heart is always a gainer, 
—give it but free room and full liberty to love. 
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Il.—THE TEACHER AT THE THRONE OF GRACE. 


 AVING in our first paper examined 
the position of the Sunday-school 
teacher, and been led to regard 
him, not as a franc-tireur, doing 
irregular, though useful service, 
but as a duly enlisted officer, al- 
beit a subaltern, in the army of the 
Church militant, we may now pro- 
ceed to consider the means by which his 
efforts may be rendered most effective. 

Amongst these the foremost place must, un- 
doubtedly, be claimed for prayer, the secret of 
success in all departments of Christian work, 
secular or religious. He that aspires to work 
with God, must be careful to rely on God for 
guidance and strength, and to conform to the 
great principles He has laid down, or he will 
work in vain. This will be generally acknow- 
ledged ; and, yet in this age of intense activity, 
there is no small danger lest human skill, energy, 
and talent should be exalted to the detriment 
of devotion. Men are so engrossed in improving 
and multiplying the machinery for even spiritual 
purposes, as to pay too little attention to the 
motive power, The spirit of Materialism is so 
widely diffused, that the faith of even Christian 
people is often weakened. 

The subject is, therefore, of unspeakable im- 
portance in connection with Sunday-schools. 
Unless the teacher be a man or woman of prayer, 
in private, in school, as well as in union with his 
fellow-labourers, he must inevitably fail to effect 
any genuine and lasting results. 

Before approaching our subject, it may be 
well to offer a few remarks on the theory of 
prayer in general. Nature is represented by 
some scientists of our day as an endless chain of 
causes and effects, linked together by such a 
necessary sequence, as to leave no room for any 
Divine direction or providential ordering of 
events. If this were so, prayer could have no 
effect except on the suppliant himself. Can 

‘laws hear us? Can they change or suspend 
themselves ? But every day’s experience proves 
the fallacy of this assertion. 

We find human will and power continually in- 
tervening to alter the course of natural laws, and 
to bend them to man’s purpose. A stone is dis- 
lodged from its place on the mountain’s side, 
and must fall by its own weight in obedience to 
the law of gravity, when we put forth our 
hand, and, using its wonderful mechanism, and 






exerting our will, intercept its fall, and give 
the stone another direction. A fire breaks 
out: by the law of its being it must burn and 
destroy ; but water, by an equally sure law, can 
quench fire, and being poured on the raging 
flames can render them harmless. In all such 
cases men can stay the course of law; or, rather, 
control the action of one law by setting in 
motion another. So, throughout nature, laws, 
or forces, mutually counteract each other. 

If man, then, is endowed with this wonderful 
capacity of directing and controlling nature, can 
we doubt that the Almighty Lawgiver has re- 
served to Himself, at least, such a power of 
guiding the action of His own laws as shall be 
to His own glory and the good of His creatures ? 

Now, what if prayer be one of His laws, and if 
He has so ordered the universe, that when He 
purposes bestowing any blessing, He puts it into 
the hearts of His children to ask for it; and if 
their prayer is of His own prompting, and ac- 
cording to His will, He pledges Himself to 
answer it ?—in that case, “Ask, and ye shall 
receive,” is as much a law of His kingdom as 
attraction. 

As Dr. McCosh well puts it, in his “ Method of 
the Divine Government :” “ He sends an answer 
to prayer in precisely the same way as He com- 
passes all His other designs ; in the same manner 
as He conveys His blessings, and inflicts His 
judgments. He does not require to interfere 
with His own arrangements to answer prayer ; 
there is an answer provided in the arrangement 
He has made from all eternity.” 

There is, indeed, a mystery here, which all 
our reasonings cannot fathom. This much is 
plain: that there is no contradiction in the 
matter between the discoveries of science and the 
teaching of Revelation. It is our wisdom and 
our happiness to fall in with this merciful pro- 
vision for our need. The experience of all 
praying believers has abundantly proved that 
“*He will fulfil the desire of them that fear Him: 
He also will hear their cry and will help them.” 
This, after all, is the most convincing argument 
for the power of prayer, and we gladly turn to 
consider its practical bearing on Sunday-school 
work. In so doing, we will first follow the 
teacher into his retirement. He has, we will 
hope, too deep a sense of the responsibility of 
his office to engage in it without some careful 
preparation. Probably he has not many leisure 
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moments, yet he contrives to secure, at least, one 
quiet hour during the week for the study of his 
lesson. 

We do not envy the feelings of the teacher, 
who, after a late breakfast, hurries off to school, 
snatching up his Bible and printed lesson notes. 
Breathless and bewildered, he takes his seat 
before his class, without any definite idea of the 
subject of the lesson. Perhaps he has to select 
his chapter there and then; or it may be his 
good fortune to have it found for him, in one 
of those valuable courses of instruction arranged 
by the Church Sunday School Institute or by 
the Sunday School Union. In either case, as 
he furtively glances at his notes, and, at the 
same time, vainly strives to gain the scholars’ 
attention, his position reminds one of the un- 
happy Scotch clergyman, in the days when a 
manuscript in the pulpit was a thing not to be 
tolerated, and sermons were written and com- 
mitted to memory, who, having broken down in 
the midst of a very elaborate period, dived into 
the depths of his pockets, and informed his 
hearers that he would now appeal to “the 
written testimony.” Nearly as unpleasant, 
though not quite so serious, must be the em- 
barrassment of the unprepared teacher. This, 
however, we will hope, is an exceptional case, 
and most make a matter of conscience of their 
preparation. Our friend is for a while alone. 
None but God is near. He has his Bible open 
before him, as well as the best commentaries 
and books of reference to which he has access. 
Before he begins to read, may we suggest two 
thoughts very obvious to every Christian mind, 
but too little realised by any? His first thought 
should surely be that the volume from which 
he has to derive his instruction is God’s Book, 
inspired by His Holy Spirit. It is a sacred 
treasure-house of truth, of which He alone holds 
the key. None but the Divine Author can 
unfold its meaning to our mind and _ heart. 
The second thought is equally important, and 
deserving of being kept in constant remem- 
brance: that the work for which he is preparing is 
God’s work, and without His help and guidance 
it is impossible for even the most gifted to reach 
the hearts of others and to adapt their teaching 
to their characters and circumstances. These 
two simple but solemn reflections will bring us 
in humility, faith, and earnest desire, before 
the Throne of Grace. The Bible is felt to be 
like a sun-dial, only to be read with profit in 
the clear sunshine of the Holy Spirit’s illumi- 
nating power. Thus may be diffused light 
enough to read any figure on the plate; and 
yet, unless the sun’s rays fall directly upon it, 
we cannot tell from it the time of day. In like 


manner, we may understand intellectually the 
leading facts and: doctrines of the Scriptures, 
but fail to discern them spiritually and to feel 
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their influence apon ourselves. Very humbling, 
but most salutary, is St. Paul’s declaration on 
this subject : ‘The natural man receiveth not 
the things of the Spirit of God, for they are 
foolishness unto him; neither can he know 
them, because they are spiritually discerned.” 
(1 Cor. ii. 14.) How earnestly, therefore, should 
we say with the Psalmist : “‘ Open Thou mine 
eyes that I may behold wondrous things out of 
Thy law,” Then, how many other gifts and 
graces are requisite for the right fulfilment of 
this work, such as patience, wisdom, faith, love, 
humility. These may all be had for asking. 
They are promised; let us plead the promises 
without fear of denial. 

We have somewhere read of a devoted clergy- 
man, whose example in this respect is indeed 
worthy of imitation, in the class as well as in 
the pulpit. It was his habit to spend a few 
moments on his knees in the vestry before 
going forth with his Master’s message. On 
one occasion he lingered beyond the appointed 
time. The congregation was anxiously expecting; 
but the preacher did not appear. The clerk 
had gone a second time to the door and knocked. 
He thought he had heard him in conversation 
with some one. The words, very emphatically 
uttered, “I cannot go, except Thou go with 
me,” were all he could catch. They were the 
agonising cry of the bold and faithful soldier, 
who dared not enter the battlefield without his 
Captain’s presence. Can we doubt that the cry 
was heard, and that a great blessing attended 
such a ministry? Such holy importunity in view 
of any Christian service is the certain harbinger 
of success. To this end, need we add, that the 
teacher’s prayer will not be confined to his 
own spiritual wants? Belonging to the royal 
priesthood of believers, it is his privilege, as 
well as duty, to offer the sacrifice of intercession 
for all men, and particularly for the members 
of his class. For this, he has the great advan- 
tage of an individual acquaintance with the 
character, position in life, difficulties, and the 
temptations of each. To the pastor of a large and 
scattered flock, it may be difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to plead for them individually and by name. 
The teacher of a class may bear each child’s 
case before the throne of grace, and wrestle 
in prayer for him. A beautiful instance of 
such intercession has been lately brought before 
us in the stirring story of Chinese Gordon,— 
that noble Christian hero who has gone forth 
with his life in his hand to pacify the Soudan. 
During the six years spent at home, after his 
extraordinary campaign in China, he devoted 
himself amongst other good works to rescue 
and evangelise the gutter boys at Gravesend, 
reading to and teaching the lads with as much 
ardour as if he were leading them on to victory. 
He called them his “kings;” and for many 
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of them he got berths on board ship. One day 
a friend asked him why there were so many pins 
stuck into the map of the world over his mantel- 
vr He was told that they marked and fol- 
owed the course of the boys on their voyages ; 
that they were moved from point to point as his 
youngsters advanced, and that he prayed for 
them, as they went, day by day. The light in 
which he was regarded by these lads was shown by 
inscriptions in chalk on the fences, a favourite 
one being: ‘God bless the Kernel.” Whether 
at the head of his victorious army in China, or 
as Governor of the Soudan, or as a trainer of the 
London Arabs, General Gordon’s wonderful in- 
fluence seems to be derived, not so much from 
his eminent gifts, as from his personal character 
and simple reliance on God in prayer. Like 
Jacob, as a prince, he has power with God and 
with men, and so prevails. In this, the humblest 
and least-gifted Sunday-school teacher may 
emulate him. In proportion as he lays hold 
and keeps hold of God, shall he gain a hold 
on his young charge, which eternity shall not 
destroy. 

But to proceed. Sunday morning has come, 
and the spiritual weapon, sharpened by prayer 
and study, must be put to the proof in actual 
service. How precious are the few moments 
spent at the opening of school in exercises of 
prayer and praise! Let the superintendent and 
teachers feel them a reality and privilege, their 
own reverence and devoutness of spirit and be- 
haviour, will, in some measure, pass like an elec- 
tric shock through the school, and communicate 
themselves to the scholars. The most thought- 
less will, for the moment, be awed by the quiet 
solemnity: still we may not rely too much on 
this. Sunday-school teachers will be wise to 
take pattern from the discipline of our elemen- 
tary day-schools—no lolling over desks, or 
grovelling on the floor; no facing each other, or 
whispering, should for a moment be tolerated. 
Upright kneeling, with hands clasped and eyes 
closed, will be found the most appropriate pos- 
ture, and should be uniformly maintained. The 
teachers, also, should kneel reverently ; and yet 
so place themselves as to be able to detect, at 
once, any deviation from order and decorum. 
Great disorder may be going on while the teachers 
close their eyes for personal devotion, and are 
lost in a happy, but not by any means commend- 
able indifference, to the conduct of their scholars. 
These things may seem to some mere trifles, yet, 
inasmuch as religion concerns the body as well 
as the soul, its furm must be attended to as well 
as its spirit. To school, as much as to church, 
the apostolic rule applies: ‘ Let all things be 
done decently, and in order.” 


Then, what of the service itself? Whatever 
it consists of, we would say, let it be such as 
the youngest child can enter into and enjoy. 
Some may prefer extempore prayer; if so, it 
should be simple, short, real, and suitable. 
Others, of whom the writer is one, may be con- 
vinced from experience of the great advantage 
of a stated form, such as the excellent office 
provided by the Church of England Sunday 
School Institute, in which all, both teachers and 
scholars, can take an audible and responsive 
part. This, however, is a question of taste and 
judgment; and an old Latin writer has wisely 
warned us that there should be no dispute about 
tastes. In one thing all will agree—that, in 
matter and manner, everything should be done 
to edification. The devotions of a school are not 
only deeply important as a channel for drawing 
down the Divine blessing, but are an essential 
element of religious education. 

One more occasion for prayer in connection 
with the work, by no means least in value, calls 
for a few concluding remarks. The teachers’ 
prayer-meeting, as distinguished from business 
meetings and Bible-classes, is a very general 
adjunct to our machinery. In some cases it 
may be weekly, in others monthly. Sometimes 
it is found more convenient to hold it before 
school, sometimes at its close. But, where it is 
possible, no school should be without one. 
Those that are engaged in a common work, 
with one common purpose, for the one gracious 
Master, should meet together from time to time 
at His mercy-seat, and spread before Him their 
mutual wants, trials, difficulties, encourage- 
ments and joys. How cheering and helpful, for 
instance, it is for a new teacher to be commended 
in prayer at the outset of his work, or one who 
is removing to another sphere to be thus bidden 
“God-speed.” How special is the Lord’s 
promise of blessing to united prayer for a 
definite object : ‘‘ Verily I say unto you, that 
if two of you shall agree on earth as touching 
anything that they shall ask, it shall be done 
for them of My Father which is in heaven.” 
(St. Matt. xviii. 18,19.) Only let the prayers 
be not vague, wordy, or discursive, but short, 
concise, and expressive of the actual wants of 
teachers and scholars at the particular time and 
place, they cannot be offered in vain. “ Gene- 
ralities,” it has been truly said, “ are the death of 
prayer.” But if all, like the early disciples, 


are met with one accord in one place, the 
promised Comforter will again descend. The 
teachers will receive all necessary gifts and 
graces; and the Word they teach will be 
quick and powerful in the hearts of their 
scholars. 
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CHRIST’S EXAMPLE. 


» HEORY, however 
\ beautiful, complete, 
and plausible,is never 
trustworthy until it 
has been tried. 
“ Prove all things” 
is the Apostolic in- 
junction. But that 
is not merely true of 
all human theories ; 
it is equally true of 
all Bible precepts. 
Those precepts are 
grand in sentiment, 
and noble in their aim. Their simplicity excites 
our wonder; and their beauty commands our 
admiration. We stand amazed at their appro- 
priateness, their speciality, and their fulness. 
But of what avail to us if, with all this, they 
are impracticable? Andarethey? Experience 
says, No! and history confirms the assertion. 
“Pure and undefiled religion” has been 
embodied. The life of Christ stands before the 
world as the unspotted epitome of Christian 
virtue. He has shown us that “the command- 
ments” can be obeyed; that every precept may 
be observed. In Him our great Creator has 
recognised a remarkable feature of our nature. 
We are imitative beings. Whilst the law may 
be our standard of aim, example is a stronger 
power in our actions. God has not overlooked 
this. He has given us “the commandment, 
holy, and just, and good.” But He has likewise 
given us the proof, in that He has embodied the 
purity, the equity, and the benevolence of His 
law in the character and conduct of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. And how convincing and ani- 
mating is His example! We may safely say 
there is no Christian grace or virtue which is not 
It stands 
beforeus as “the perfection of beauty ”’—the 
great aim and hope of humanity. For, when 
speaking of the example of Christ, we speak of 
Him as one of ourselves. “It behoved Him to 
be made like unto His brethren.” He took 
upon Him our nature, not in part, but in full, 
only that “He knew no sin.” He was “the 
second Adam.” In His relationship to us His 
humanity was as perfect as was the divinity 
in His relationship to God. He lived in our 





world, breathed our common air, spake our 
human language, mingled with every grade of 
society, endured hardship and sorrow,—‘ was 
tempted in all points like as we are,” and passed 
scatheless through a terrible testing time of 
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purity of character and nobleness of aim. In 
Him the model of sanctified humanity was 
perfected. What the Bible enjoins He has 
embodied, and pervaded the embodiment with 
life—life pure, strong, vigorous, and expansive. 
And now, the voice of that Christ * who, though 
He was dead, is yet alive again, and liveth for 
evermore,” is still calling to our hearts, either 
“‘ Look unto Me, and be ye saved,” or “ Learn of 
Me, for I am meek and lowly in heart; and ye 
shall find rest unto your souls.” 

Some, however, have said that the proposal of 
such a model for our imitation is only a means 
of discouraging the weak in their efforts to live 
for God. Such an objection would be valid if 
imitation were impossible. Indeed, in a certain 
sense it is. We cannot ever be like Him im 
degree. His twofold nature, united in the one 
Christ, and His glorious mission in redemption, 
place Him infinitely above us. But when we speak 
of His example, we speak not of His higher 
nature, nor of His especial mission. Though we 
can never in a certain sense, separate Him from 
these, we can yet look at Him as He stood 
connected with this life, and lived a man among 
men. Take sin from our hearts, and that is 
what He came to effect, and there was nothing 
in His daily example that places it far above our 
reach. 

The standard indeed is high, but does not 
that accord with the plans we ourselves adopt 
to promote the attainment of perfection? As 
modern painters have gazed upon the masterly 
skill of Rubens or Raphael, have they slunk into 
oblivion, discouraged by the sight? As modern 
poets have had their feelings kindled into frenzy 
by the perusal of Homer or Milton, did the 
last page extinguish their own bright hopes of 
distinction and success? As modern orators 
have pondered the orations of Cicero or 
Demosthenes, have their hopes of keeping the 
senate or the populace spell-bound with the 
magic of “burning words” full of thought, been 
blighted or even dimmed? Nay, rather, have 
they not one and all been inspired, by their 
studies, with an ardour that has often carried 
them to the goal of triumph? It may have 
been mingled with a fear which made them 
blush to find their efforts fame. But so it was. 
They saw; they felt; they tried; they won!. And 
the memories of such noble men are be- 
coming increasingly dear to our hearts as we 
continue to increase in the love of the useful, 
the ennobling, and the beautiful. And all daily 
life is bearing an ever-deepening testimony to 
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the old philosophic rule,—‘ The greater the 
excellence of the pattern proposed, the less likely 
is the laboured copy to be incomplete.” And, 
thus, at least to inspire us with an aim to per- 
fection, God has given us a perfect example; and 
that example one of ourselves. Not a cold statue, 
but a living form. Not a wordy ideal, but a 
real man! Him we can imitate—in His steps 
we can tread! 

There is something in every character which 
secretly tells the story of its real nature. There 
was that wonderful “something ” about Christ. 
Men felt what He was. Friends and foes alike 
confessed the beauty and excellence of His 
character. That feature of it which gave it so 
much power as well as beauty, was its genuineness. 
He was what He seemed to be—so honest, so 
manly, so noble, so pure that only perjury could 
impeach Him. Oh, for such characters as this! 
Oh! let us, at least, who “name the name of 
Christ” be real. Let us guard alike against 
that oily smoothness which the world feels to be 
slippery, as against that rough bluntness which 
the world feels to be harsh. Sometimes your 
openness and transparency may excite the hatred 
of the deceiver; but, in general you will be 
recognised as honest and genuine—“ an Israelite 
indeed, in whom is no guile.” 

How beautifully Christ’s character shone out 
in His conduct. In all His obedience to God, 
in all His devotion to His disciples, in all His 
treatment of His enemies, and in all His bearing 
towards national government and customs, He 
has “left us an example” such as cannot be 
gainsaid, and such as is surely imitable. 

But especially does all Christian Service find 
a noble example in Christ. With Him life 
and action were inseparable. In early youth He 
gave an intimation that life had an aim anda 
mission—‘ Wist ye not that I must be about My 
Father’s business?” And when the fulness of 
the time had come for the career of that charity 
which consummated itself upon the Cross, He 
exclaimed to His disciples, “ My Father worketh 
hitherto and I work.” With Him miracles 
were acts of charity and mediums of grace; 
sermons were messages of love; and faith with- 
out works was dead. “He went about doing 
good.” And thus He has taught us that life is 
fraught with a noble purpose. It is to live for 
God, for the good of man. We cannot imitate 
His miracles, but we can imitate the spirit 
which prompted them. We cannot feed the 
multitude out of our small stores, but we can 
give bread to the hungry, drink to the thirsty, 
help to the needy, and sympathy to all. We 
cannot give sight to the blind, hearing to the 
deaf, speech to the dumb, and health and action 
to the lame and the halt; but we can minister to 
their protection and their comfort. And what- 
ever sacrifice of time, or labour, or thought, or 


luxury, we may be required to make for the 
performance of this Christian service, let it 
be cheerfully done. In the performance of 
this service Christ has strictly forbidden the 
exhibition of self-conceit, or self-adulation. It 
is all to be done in a spirit of humility. “ Let 
each esteem other better than themselves.” So 
Christ served. See Him washing His disciples’ 
feet. “If I, then, your Lord and Master, have 
washed your feet, ye also ought to wash one 
another’s feet.” There is a great deal of uncon- 
sciousness about true greatness; and there is no 
greatness like that which belongs to Christian 
service. When that service stoops the lowest, 
then is that greatness most great. 

But with the service there was suffering. As 

ou look at Him mocked and buffeted in the 
judgment hall, writhing in agony in Gethsemane, 
bleeding, fainting, dying, “on the accursed tree,” 
there is but one cry should reach your ears, and 
it is this, “I suffered this for you!” But in 
that suffering He hath left us an example. By 
it He calls us to suffer for Him; and we suffer 
for Him when we suffer for His children, or for 
His cause. ‘ We ought to lay down our lives for 
the brethren.” Christianity carries sympathy 
and help as far it can possibly go. It is a 
wonderful brotherhood; none with claims so 
great. Would to God that we felt them more! 

Then He has further shown us how to endure. 
Whether we suffer in body or mind, from 
physical disease or worldly interference or annoy- 
ance, from the treachery of friends or the hatred 
of foes, in whatever form we have to suffer, 
He has taught us how to bear it. He bore it 
patiently. “When He suffered He threatened 
not.” Without this, many of our sufferings 
would be crushing to both body and mind; and 
only by calm endurance do we secure the pro- 
mised crown of life. 

An example of suffering hath Christ set us. 
He has marked out the way of Christian life. 
It is not for you and me to say, “ He was not 
in my position.” There is not a single phase of 
human life upon which He does not shed some 
light ; and, what is more comforting still, He 
has not only marked out the way, but He has 
cleared it of many difficulties—‘ This is the 
way, walk ye in it.” 

The old Roman aristocracy often placed in 
the vestibules of their houses the statue or bust 
of some noble character that had distinguished 
himself in war, art, or philosophy, that all who 
saw it might catch something of the same spirit 
by which the original had been animated. 
In the great vestibule of Christianity God has 
placed the noblest Form that ever trod our earth. 
For our encouragement to seek a higher life—in 
His own Word we have pourtrayed a living 
Christ. As we read that Word, and by faith 
gaze upon that Form, which once moved a man 
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among men, let us catch something of His spirit, 
imbibe something of His mind. He has proved 
we can be good, we can be faithful, we can be 
useful, we can endure ; and, whilst He Himself 
is the pattern, He is also the Way—* Follow His 
steps. 

t is related of the good old Bohemian King, 
Wenceslaus, that having to go some distance to 
his devotions on a Sabbath winter’s morning, 
when the ground was thickly covered with snow, 
and the cold North-wind was freezing the very 
breath as it escaped the lips, he was attended by 
his servant, Podavious, who followed at some 
distance. Before reaching the church the poor 
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servant was overcome by the intense cold, and 
called to his master that he was growing faint. 
The kind old man turned round and encouraged 
him by saying, “ Tread in my steps.” So through 
this wintry world to the world of purest devotion 
and perfect joys, Christ has left His footprints. 
They are footprints of precept and promise in 
relation to our character, service, and suffering. 
And to every true disciple He says, “ Follow 
Me,” “I am the Way.” “ Rough and thorny is 
the road,” sometimes we sing; but Jesus trod it, 
and the steps He has marked lead onward to 


Himself. 
G. R. WEep@woop. 











THE 


HE Word became man in 
Jesus Christ. His life on 
the earth, His Death, Re- 
surrection, Ascension, and 
coming again in the Para- 
clete, with new regenera- 
ting power, were alike the 
fulfilment of those laws of 

the supreme order, through which alone God 

could yield Himself to His Creation, and redeem 
it and glorify Himself in it, while the essential 
principles of our manhood are still preserved. 

An angel might have descended and proclaimed 

the abstract truths of the Gospel from the tops 

of the mountains, and then disappeared with 
dissolving views into heaven; but who does not 
see that the truths, like the lovely vision, would 
have melted away? God must come into this 
world in such wise as to take hold of it and save 
it, the elements of human nature and the laws 
of action upon it being such as we find them; 
and this could not be, unless He made Himself 

a partaker of our nature, drawing up into His 

consciousness by Divine sympathies the wants 

and sufferings of our own. 

All this we get gleams of as this great subject 
of the Atonement unfolds its mysteries, and we 
learn it in all its relations. Undoubtedly my 
intellect would be gratified if I could see those 
relations all complete, and know the Lamb as 
“slain from the foundation of the world.” Here, 
however, is not where this subject touches me 
savingly and vitally. It is, through my relations 
to the Christ, received not as a mere man, but as 
God with us, so as to make me a branch of the 
Vine into which the Divine life perennially 
flows. When I have this I have the daily fulfil- 
ment of the promise, “Thou, Father, art in Me, 
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and I in Thee, that they also may be one in Us : 
that the world may believe that Thou didst send 
Me.” By this I may be brought intoisuch daily 
communion with God and fellowship of His 
Spirit, that He shows me what I am and what I 
need, shows all my sins in contrast with His own 
dazzling purity, helps me to acknowledge and 
repudiate them, and lay their whole burden upon 
Him as His care, and so no longer mine. 

Then comes the assurance of forgiveness, and 
the peace of God flows in like a river, clear and 
tranquil. For it is one of the paradoxes of the 
Christian experience that the more fully our sins 
are revealed within us, the more perfect and 
well-assured is the peace that comes ; and when 
they loom blackest and most sharply defined 
against the clear blue of the heavens beyond 
them, we know that a Power mightier than they 
is working in us and taking up our burden for 
us, that they may not trouble us any more. 
What multitudes have found not only rest, but 
everlasting joy at the feet of Jesus Christ, 
simply by giving themselves away to Him in an 
unbounded trust, who never tried to excogitate 
the methods of the Atonement or those eternal 
laws of being which it fulfils! In spiritual 
things as in natural, the law of demand and 
supply is sure in its operation and its results. 
What we want in Christ we always find in Him. 
When we want nothing, we find nothing; when 
we want little, we find little; when we want 
much, we find much; but when we want every- 
thing, and get reduced to complete nakedness 
and beggary, we find in Him God’s complete 
treasure-house, out of which come gold and 
jewels and garments to clothe us, shining with the 
richness and glory of the Lord.—The Fourth 
Gospel, the Heart of Christ. 
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“THE GOVERNMENT SHALL BE UPON HIS SHOULDERS.” 


FILS OME time during the last winter 

R2 these words arrested me more 

forcibly than ever before; and 

? clear as is the statement, I sought 

to have the lesson impressed more 

powerfully upon heart and con- 

science, by ascertaining, if possible, 

the minute detail of the figure by which 

; the truth was set forth. The feeling 

was somewhat akin to that which led 
George Herbert to write :— 


“ Oh, that I knew how all thy lights combine, 
And the configurations of their glory ; 
Seeing not only how each verse doth shine— 
But all the constellations of the story.” 


Comparing Scripture with Scripture, attention 
rested on Isaiah xxii. 22: “‘ And the key of the 
house of David will I lay upon His shoulder ; 
so He shall open and none shall shut ; and He 
shall shut and none shall open;” and as, in 
imagination, we beheld the keys used in eastern 
countries, so large and massive, and often 
shaped like a sickle, we saw how easily- the 
key itself, not merely the cord attached to it, 
could rest on the shoulder, and almost heard 
such cries as may still often be listened to in 
the east: “ He is in great favour, for he now 
carries the key ;” or, “I shall carry my key 
on my own shoulder;” the thought how the 
 picspeoe the regal ensigns, yea, all power in 

eaven and earth, rest on the shoulder of our 
Redeemer, became exceedingly vivid, and 
instinct with life. 

As we turn to Rev. iii. 7, and read the 
message to the angel of the Church in Phila- 
delphia, how weighty do we find the words 
spoken by Him who is holy and true, “who 
hath the key of David, who openeth, and no 
man shutteth; and shutteth, and no man 
openeth.” Very solemn are both the warning 
and the promises. Passing on to Rev. xix. 16, 
we read—“ He hath on His vesture a name 
written, King of kings, and Lord of lords.” 

There are many who would gladly be saved 
from the penalty of sin, and the doom of the 
sinner, who will not submit to the authority of 
Christ; but no one will ever be able truly to 
call Him Saviour, who is not minded to submit 
to His rule as King. The Lord Jesus did not 
lay down the sceptre when He stooped to the 
Cross. His royal power is unchangeable; His 
dominion an everlasting dominion. “Thy 
throne, O God is for ever and ever.” Those 
who would be delivered from the wrath to come 
must be willing to have all reasonings and 
imaginations cast down, and every thought 


brought into captivity to the obedience of 
Christ. (2Cor.x.5.) He is a royal Redeemer, 
exalted a Prince, and a Saviour. 

Then “the government shall be upon His 
shoulder ”—the government of my will. When 
the Lord Jesus is exalted in the throne-room 
of the will, all the other powers and faculties 
will speedily fall into train, and learn to obey 
Him. How blessed are they whose heart and 
life are in harmony with the prayer, “ Thy will 
be done,” 7 me, by me, towards me ! 

Again, “the government shall be upon His 
shoulder:” — the control of my affections, 
desires, thoughts, motives, judgment, intellect, 
imagination, everything I have and am, to be 
subject to Him, whose I am, and whom I 
serve. 

The redeemed in heaven sing the song of 
Moses as wel] as the song of the Lamb. They 
celebrate the wonders of His Providence and 
Redemption ; yet, how inextricably the two are 
blended! He who is King in the realm of 
Providence is the same Lord who procured 
and administers the blessings of redemption. 
We live under the rule of mediatorial Pro- 
vidence. The blessed and only Potentate is 
Head over all things to the Church. The King 
Messiah has all power given Him in heaven 
and in earth. 

How our earthly life is ennobled by the fact 
that all its details are under the direction of 
the Lord Christ. The winds and waves of our 
life-voyage obey Him as truly as did that 
wild storm on the Sea of Galilee. Our duties 
and relationships, our surroundings, our joys 
and perplexities, the mercies that come en- 
wreathed with smiles; and blessings that, to 
outward seeming, are wrapped in gloom and 
darkness, are not hidden from Him. We have 
sorrows that make us bow dowr heavily, and 
gladness with which no stranger intermeddles ; 
but of all “the government is on His shoulder.” 

The Lord Jesus not only rules His people, 
but defends them also. Protection as well as 
authority is included in the kingly office. How 
grandly do the obedient subjects of the Lord 
Christ realise this! His people shall never be 
ashamed. He will not fail nor forsake. No 
weapon formed against them shall prosper. He 
is the shield of their help, the sword of their 
excellency. ‘‘ There is none like unto the God 
of Jeshurun, who rideth upon the heaven in 
thy help, and in His excellency on the sky.” 
(Deut. xxxiii. 26.) 

We have weighty enemies, “for we wrestle, 
not against flesh and blood, but against princi- 
palities, against powers, against the rulers of 
the darkness of this world, against spiritual 
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wickedness in high places.” (Eph. vi. 12.) Yet, earnest self-surrender, as bowing low before our 
thanks be unto God, who causeth us to King, we pray :— 


ne in Christ. Let us shout unto God with “Triumph and reign in me, 
the voice of triumph, for He is a great King And spread Thy victory ; 
over all the earth. He shall choose our inheri- Hell and death and sin control, 
ee for us, the excellency of Jacob, whom He PT pce oa aan ss 
oved. (Psalm xlvii. 1, 2, 4.) And as we chant in paren Pes onp 

ved. (J 1} . a, 4.) £ as Ne Conquering, and to conqu er 
this jubilate, is there not a deep undertone of bt i vee + 


THE CATACOMBS. 


“ Miles after miles of graves and not one word or sign of the gloominess of death.”— Zxtract from 
Prof, Jules De Launay’s Lecture. 


ILES after miles of graves, 
League after league of tombs, 
And not one sign of spectre Death, 
Waving his shadowy plumes ; 
Hope, beautiful and bright, 
Spanning the arch above— 
Faith, gentle overcoming faith, 
And love, God’s best gift, love. 


For early Christians left, 
Their darlings to their rest, 

As mothers leave their little ones 
When the sun gilds the west; 
No mourning robes of black, 

No crape upon the doors, 

For the victorious palm-bearers, 

Who tread the golden floors. 


Arrayed in garments white, 

No mournful dirges pealing, 
Bearing green branches in their hands, 
Around the tomb they’re kneeling; 

This was their marching song, 
“ By death we are not holden,” 
And this their glorious funeral hymn, 
“Jerusalem the golden.” 


Beautiful girls sleep there, 
Waiting the Bridegroom’s call, 
Each lamp is burning brilliantly, 
While the bright shadows fall; 
And baby martyrs passed 
Straight to the great “I AM,” 
While sturdier soldiers carved o’er each, 
“ Victor, God’s little lamb.” 


Miles after miles of graves, 
League after league of tombs, 
The Cross upon each conqueror’s brow, 
Lights up the Catacombs; 
“Tis in this sign we conquer,” 
Sounds on the blood-stained track, 
“Tis in this sign we conquer,” 
We gladly answer back. 
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THE CHILDREN’S HOUR. 


JHE [HILDREN's jtour. 
AMOS DURA; OR, “THE FAITHFUL FRIEND,’ 


BY L. M. SPOONER, 


CHAPTER IV. 


IN BITTERNESS FOR A FRIEND. 








PJHEN Nathan, out of breath, and 
in a state of great excitement, 
a arrived home, he had quite for- 
gotten that Frau Steinberg was 
As with his wife. It may be imagined 
how ill at ease he felt, when, on 
entering, he saw the mother of the 
lad he had just been ill-treating, coming 
forward to greet him. 
To his dismay, Amos no sooner caught 
sight of Hugo’s mother, than he threw his arms 
round her and burst into a paroxysm of grief. 

“My dear boy, what can be the matter?” 
cried Frau Dura, hurriedly closing a little case 
containing jewels she had been showing to her 
guest, and looking first at her son and then at 
her husband, “ Tell me.” 

But there was no answer. 

Again she repeated the question. Amos only 
shook his head, and cried even more bitterly. 

Nathan Dura, much embarrassed, excused 
nimself, saying that he had business to attend 
to, and hoped his guest would excuse him. He 
then glanced at his son. 

“Send him away,” he at last exclaimed, 
looking reproachfully at his wife; “ you see how 
he is annoying this lady, treading on her dress 
with his dusty boots.” 

Amos, however, clung the more to Frau 
Steinberg, and resisted his mother’s hand. 

Nathan, not able to contain himself, darted 
forward and seizing hold of the offender, dragged 
him out of the room and up the stairs. He was 
white with anger. 

It was well the ladies below did not see or 
hear the blows he now dealt poor Amos; and 
that they were ignorant of what had happened 
in the street. As soon as Nathan had gone and 
the house was once more quiet, Frau Steinberg 
rose to take leave, asking, as she reached the 
oor, if she might see Amos for a few minutes ? 

“Certainly,” replied the Jewess, “and I hope 
you will be able to restore him to his senses. 
He must have been doing something extremely 
wrong to make his father so angry.” 

“T hope, at least, poor fellow, to give him a 
few words of comfort,” answered Frau Steinberg. 
“He is very tender-hearted, and requires gentle 
treatment.” 
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“T have repeatedly told my husband so,” said 
the Jewess, with a thoughtful face. “It is 
unfortunate that he does not understand the 
boy’s character. There is no chord of harmony 
between them.” 

The Jewess quickly led her visitor upstairs, 
and, opening Amos’s door, left them together. 
At the further end of the little bedroom Frau 
Steinberg found Amos lying upon the floor, on 
his back, with both hands clasped over his eyes, 
half stunned with surprise and pain. “ My poor, 
dear boy,” said she, stooping down; “I want to 
say a few words to you before I go home. Get 
up, my dear, and do not give way to such 
unhappiness.” 

Amos drew away his hands from his tear- 
stained eyes, and was upon his feet in an 
instant. “Dear Frau Steinberg,” he cried, 
clasping her hand, “I am so miserable! it is 
impossible to tell you how miserable my father 
has made me. I can never forgive him.” 

“Ah, but you should remember, dear boy, 
when a man is in a passion, he does not know 
what he is saying or doing. By and by you 
will tell your father how sorry you are that you 
have displeased him.” 

“T am not sorry, Frau Steinberg, but very 
angry with him. You don’t understand it. How 
shall I tell you? Father ought to have told you. 
He has pushed Hugo down, and injured him 
grievously, I fear. Come with me, come quickly. 
It was in the Linden Strasse,” cried the boy, 
hurriedly, and in deep distress. 

Half distracted at this alarming news, and 
in an agony of suspense, the unhappy mother 
hastened after the lad. 

“Oh, my child, my poor boy,” was all she 
could say. 

Amos tried to explain how the accident 
happened, but grief checked his utterance. On 
reaching the spot they still found a crowd there, 
but Hugo was gone. They were then told that 
a doctor had taken the boy to his own home to 
tend him, and thither Frau Steinberg and Amos 
went, and were soon standing near the sofa upon 
which Hugo lay, looking very pale. He had 
been injured in his fall. With what anguish 


the mother sank upon her knees by his side, and 
pressed her lips to his pale face, a short time 
before blooming with health. 

Amos watched the pair from the threshold. 
What grief his father had brought upon them 
all ! 

“ Hugo, Hugo!” he cried at last, not being 
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able to bear longer the suspense. ‘Speak. Do tell 
me you are not mach hurt?” 

Amos’s bitter cry roused the boy: he slowly 
opened his eyes, and on seeing the two he loved 
so well, a smile played around his lips. 

“Kiss me, mother dear,” said he, in a low 
voice, “and do not let Amos look so sad. He 
must not take it so much to heart.” 

“But I can’t help it. You must be much 
hurt. And my father! Howcruel of him!” 
sobbed Amos, shocked at the change he saw in 
his schoolfellow. 

In what manner was her son hurt? Was it 
dangerous? Would it be long before he could 
recover ?—were the questions Frau Steinberg 
put to the doctor, all in a breath. 

Taking her aside, he said that the poor boy 
had received a slight hurt to his spine, and a 
severe shock to the system, which might keep 
him an invalid for some -weeks. He could 
not say more just then. He could only 
recommend the greatest care. Oh, how the 
widow’s heart ached! Oh, how it yearned 
towards her darling boy, her own bright, good, 
devoted son, he, who had ever been the most 
joyous of all her children, ever ready to do her 
bidding, ever ready to run to another’s help; he 
loved so to be useful. And to think that he 
must lie there for weeks, perhaps months !— 
perhaps to become a cripple for life! It was 
indeed a crushing trial, and so sudden. Whilst 
the mother wept, Hugo, the cause of her grief, 
lay scarcely conscious of what was going on 
around him. Fever soon set in, and his mind 
wandered during the greater part of the night. 

Once a rough pair of arms wound round the 
poor mother’s neck, and a kind voice repeated 
in her ear,— 

“T can’t tell you what grief is in my heart, 
and how I sorrow for you, dear Frau Steinberg. 
Do not cry, but let us pray to Jesus Christ. Let 
us ask Him to have pity on our poor dear Hugo. 
You know He can help us. He can cure him if 
He pleases.” 

Tender, strange words for a Jew to utter! 


The Christian mother was deeply touched by 
the boy’s faith and devotion. 

“ God bless you, my dear Amos,” she said, and 
drawing him to her, they knelt down side by side, 
and lifted up their hearts in prayer, reverently 
and fervently. 

Before midnight there was scarcely a person 
in the town who had not heard of the terrible 
misfortune that had befallen Hugo Steinberg, 
nor did the people spare Nathan Dura. He had 
behaved brutally; there was no gainsaying it. 

That night, after waiting for some hours in 
hope of her son’s return, the Jewess came to 
Frau Steinberg’s in search of him. When she 
was told of what her husband had done, and saw 
his pale victim, her agitation became extreme. 
Amos’s distress of mind likewise troubled her. 
He could not leave his dear Hugo’s side, and 
entreated her to allow him to remain the night. 
Never had Frau Dura seen her son so moved. 
In order to soothe him, she was obliged to 
promise that he should go every day to see his 
friend, and that he should take bim fruit and 
flowers. 

“But I do not wish to see my father,” he urged. 

“Your father is in bed, Amos, and he is 
going to start at five in the morning for 
Carlsbad.” 

Nathan was indeed in great alarm. He knew 
he could not go abroad after such an occurrence 
without fear of being insulted in the streets. 
Jews were used to persecution. An ancestor 
had been put to death in Spain in the olden 
time for a less offence. Although they were 
treated better now, he felt it was running a great 
risk to remain: he must fly till the affair should 
have blown over. Before Nathan started, he 
told his wife that in his absence'she was to try 
and restore peace between him and the unhappy 
family of the injured boy, and to make what 
compensation she could. Not one word did he 
say of his son. His heart was so full of appre- 
hension lest he should fall into the hands of the 
police, that he thought only of his personal 
safety and fled as if for dear life. 


(To be continued.) 
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i VERSIONS OF CLASSICAL STORIES. 
BY SARSON. 
V.—Cryx AND ALCYONE. 


PART I, 





MEY X, son of Lucifer, the Morning Star, 

6 And King of Thracin, in Thessalia, 

Was happy in his kingdom, as behoved 

A monarch happy-starred and widely loved ; 

Yet, o’er all other joys, the sweetest this, 

A wife, whose heart beat ever true to his, 
Whose beauty more adorned her than her crown— 
Who with a smile could charm away a frown, 
And with a tender and a winning air 

¥ Put to quick flight each brooding thought and care. 

f A daughter, she, of AZolus, whose soul, 

a Soft breathing through the winds that spurn control, 

it Could often bring confusion into peace, 

And woo e’en Boreas from his rage to cease. 


And yet, as grief to kindest hearts will come, 
Nor spare to invade the most delightful home, 
Their honey-cup contained the drop of gall, : 
Which sometimes poisons and embitters all. 
For he whom Ceyx succeeded on the throne— 
His well-beloved brother, Deedalion— 

Was by Apollo to a falcon changed 

As o’er the Thracin lands he careless ranged; 
And, but less sad, Chione, his fair child, 

Only less beautiful than meek and mild, 
Turned by mischance Diana to a foe, 

And gave her life-blood to her tameless bow. 
Oh, cruel fate! that can our kind betray 

To gods, whose rage is like a tropic day ! 





Ceyx, ’mid his royalties, oft sighed, and said, ) 
“ Where is my falcon-brother? Can my head i 
Rest softly on its pillow, and not ache i 
For him who out of human dreams must wake : 


To perch and feathers, and the savage fare 
Nature provides the tenants of the air ? 
Thracin is mine at far too rich a cost 
Since beings once so dear to me are lost !” 4 
His queen shared in the grief she could not cheer, 
Nor gave a smile to what deserved a tear. 





One morn, partaking of their early meal, 
Ceyx said to Alcyone, “ Dear, I feel 

That I must try, whatever fate may follow, 
To appease the anger of the god Apollo. f 
A ship is waiting in the port to sail u 
(Blessed by the gods and by a prospering gale) ; 
With me to Claros, where | may inquire : 
Of the grave oracle, What sacred fire? ~ 

What beasts for sacrifice ? what oil and wine 

May turn Apollo’s wrath from me and mine ? 

Restore Deedalion to the form he wore, 

And make him mighty as he was before ? 
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If [ delayed to tell you this, ’twas all 
That short farewells make fewer tears to fall ; 
Wherefore dry yours, and think that parting pain 
Will be forgotten when we meet again.” 























































But white, as a white rose, her troubled face 
Was turned to his, her arms his neck embrace 
In passionate entreaty : “ Oh! don’t go, 

For in my dreams I hear the north wind blow : 
My heart presages storms and wreck at sea— 
You would not frighten poor Alcyone.” 


“Since pious duty calls, I must obey.” 


“ Well, then, to please me, take a safer way : 
Go by the land, and I will hope the best— 
Success at Delphos, and at home long rest !” 


; “‘ What foolish fears are these? Can they avail— 
The ship all ready with her snowy sail— 

To turn me from my purpose, as alarmed 

Because the water round is not becalmed ? 

If you should hear the winds sweep o’er the bay, 
Hope they are speeding me upon my way; 

And say, ‘ Blow harder, wind! blow hard and fast 
Until his anchor near the shore is cast !’” 


“T cannot laugh : forebodings are a warning, 

| Who fears at night has trouble in the morning. 

But let me go with you: through adverse weather 
We’ll sail in triumph, or else die together ! 

It is not death I dread, but parting, dear ; 

Oh! then, don’t seek the shades, and leave me here ! 
But keep your wife where first you placed your bride, 
In danger, as in safety, at your side!” 


Her “ starlike lord,” the while her tears he kissed, 
Found in his heart her pleadings to resist : 

He said that danger he would meet alone, 

' But in this voyage danger there was none ; 

: Still ’twas his pleasure she should stay behind, 
And with light duties recreate her mind. 


ee eee 


“ You think that Zolus will use his wand 

To stay the winds until you touch the land. 

Do not presume ; for though erewhile in caves 

F I’ve known him bind them like refractory slaves, 
Yet sometimes they broke loose, and I, a child, 
Have paled to hear them laugh, as free and wild 
They swept ‘neath scudding clouds, the sea to enrage, 
And all their powers against frail man engage— 
Lawless their violence and insane their sport. 

I could tell stories from my father’s court 

To show how little he can do to save 

Their hapless victims from a briny grave.” 











“The brine I dread most, dearest, is thy tears, 
The fears I hold the lightest are thy fears, 
Which only are Love’s foolish progeny, 
Yet for that parentage are worthy thee, 
So not to be disdained : I would not keep 
Such fears awake, delaying on the deep ; 
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So, by my father’s sacred lamp, I swear, 

Less than two moons shall see me homeward fare, 
To tell you of my a. its end, ; 
And all the weal or woe that may attend.” 


Remonstrance useless, she the last embrace 
Submits to calmly, with a patient face, 

Shading her eyes to bear the morning light, 
Watches the vessel curtsey out of sight ; 

Then, when its bows have vanished, swoons away, 
And wakes to moan and sorrow through the day. 


+ * * % a me * * * 


Alas ; her love had clear, prophetic eyes, 
Behold, at sea, a dreadful storm arise ! 

Stiff blows a breeze from land, the east wind roars, 
And lightnings flash, while blinding rain downpours ; 
The ocean’s bed is stirred, a golden spray 

Of gritty sands falls ever in the way, 

Smarting the faces of the toiling crew, 

And making duty still more hard to do. 

The Thracin King holds on with all his power, 
And through each moment of the fateful hour 
Thinks of Alcyone, until, at last, 

The spar he clings to on the waves is cast. 

Still clinging, in a wild despair, he calls 

Upon the gods, bright Lucifer his sire, and falls 
Still deeper in the flood, with one last prayer, 
That "twill his corse to his beloved one bear 
And cast it at her feet, that by her hands 

He may be buried in the Thracin Jands. 

And overhead the beauteous Morning Star 
Treads weeping o’er the far horizon’s bar; 

And, since he dare not leave his heavenly place, 
Veils in a cloud his sorrow-stricken face. 
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* * * ak * * a * * 


Ah! who shall tell Alcyone his doom, 

As full of thought she sits before her loom, 
On which are spread new robes, in which to array 
Herself and lord upon the happy day 

That gives him back to her, and gives the lie 
To the forebodings that still wake a sigh ? 
Swiftly she works; and when aside she turns 
*Tis that at Juno’s shrine she prays, and burns 
Rich spices for his sake, and asks that he 

May soon come back to love her perfectly; 
May love her more than all the world beside, 
And never roam again, whate’er betide. 


ea ee eS ee lll 


Tired of her useless prayers, and full of ruth, 
Juno resolves to intimate the truth— 

Prepare her loyal spirit for the blow, 

Which, dealt too suddenly, may lay her low. 

She summons Iris then, and bids her sweep 
Through clouds and sunshine to the house of sleep ; 
Awake the slumber-god, and bid him send 

Dreams to Alcyone, which shall portend 

The sad news that awaits her, and restrain 

The prayers and hopes that, cherished, are so vain. 


(To be continued.) 
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A TALE OF IRB 
BY MRS. 
CHAPTER VII. 
“ And I still trust that time, 
Which tempers all, 
Will bring thee soberer thoughts 
And tame thy heart.” 
TAYLOR. 


the time that Mr. Mclver's 
alternate boasts and _ threats 
about Castle Donnell came to 
an end, and Fergus perceived 
that no further information was 
to be had from him, the light of 
the early summer morning was 
shining round them. Remind- 
ing his uncle that they had not 
yet been in bed, Fergus saw 
him safely to his room and then 
went to his own; not, however, 
to sleep, but to pace up and 
down his room ina state of much 
perturbation. He felt that he 
must at once have an explanation with Honora, 
and that their standing with regard to each 
other must be assured. At the same time, he saw 
plainly that the suspicion of “an engagement ” 
would probably excite such jealousy on the part 
of his uncle as might lead to very dangerous 
reprisals. That Honora would favour his own 
suit he never doubted; for he had long lived in 
the tacit assurance of her affection; and no 
doubt arising from conscious demerit on his 
own part, or from her disapproval of his recent 
course, interfered with the confidence this 
inspired. He did not see the probability that 
the step he was so eager to take—in fact, had 
taken—into public life, was one that could 
scarcely be made to harmonise with his love for 
Honora, and that eventually one or other must 
give way. 

He went over to Castle Donnell early the next 
day, and found Honora in the drawing-room, 
busily engaged in copying music. In those days 
printed music was expensive, so that copying or 
“ pricking,” as it was called, was raised for young 
ladies to the dignity of an accomplishment. 
Fergus sat down and began to expatiate on the 
beauty of the day. There was sunshine and 
breeze, and everything to induce her to leave 
her desk and come out. The tide was low, and 
the white strand most inviting. At last, finding 
Honora did not respond to his suggestion, he 
told her how very much he wanted to talk to her, 
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and, “ people could always talk best when they 
were walking, especially when they were walking 
where there was no one to interrupt them.” 

“To, Honora, do come out with me?” he 
pleaded. 

The tone he spoke in thrilled her to the heart, 
asshe met a look of tender entreaty in his eyes 
which lent fuller expression to the glance of the 
dark eyes she had known from childhood. The 
love it expressed was now the love of manhood, 
and must be treatedas such. Before it Honora’s 
eyes fell, and she blushed as if a stranger laddie 
were addressing her, and not her old playfellow, 
Fergus. 

Oh! ever new, and ever mighty power of 
love! Oft lightly thought of, lightly won, and 
lightly cast away; yet in its purity and strength 
stronger than death,:and beyond all earthly price. 
“Yea, if a man would give the whole substance 
of his house for it, it would utterly becontemned.” 

The attractions of the day were all that Fergus 
had urged, but on the white strand, the sun as he 
rode higher in the heavens, was rather too strong 
for pleasure, and an overhanging ledge of rock 
offered inviting shade. Below, the sea-thrift, 
with its pale, pink flowers, cushioned a seat for 
them, and no sounds but the sea-bird’s cry, as he 
sailed along, and the deep sonorous undertone to 
which on a still day Old Ocean subdues his voice, 
broke the deep silence round. 

Fergus spoke reproachfully of seeing Honora 
seldom now, compared with what he had done 
in former times. Then there used not to be the 
kind of distance between them that it pleased 
her to maintain now. “Did not Honora herself 
feel such to be the case ?” 

“J think it is your own doing,” she said. 
“Your politics are drifting you down another 
stream, where your old friends cannot follow you.” 

He did not see why that should be; everyone 
had a right to their own opinions. 

“Yes, but not to carry out those opinions to 
the injury of others.” 

“How you talk, Honora! Why, what we 
want is to benefit others. I thought you would 
like to see the wretched population of this 
country elevated and made comfortable?” 

“‘T don’t believe those who are leading you 
are moving towards that end. Papa says the 
United Irishmen will bring back the scenes of 
1641, that is, if they get the upper hand.” 

“T don’t wonder you take up Mr. O’Donnell’s 
ideas; but he does not know our real aims.” 
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“If they are good, why not proclaim them ? 
And why not seek them in a legitimate manner? 
It is not by stirring up the ignorant classes to 
rebellion that you will amend the laws. Papa 
says men of education and intelligence are guilty 
in misleading the ignorant. As if these hidden 
meetings and midnight drills could upset the 
power of England !” 

“You forget that we are not alone in this 
struggle.” 

‘What do you mean? ” 

* France is on our side, with all the force of 
her new-found liberty. Cressy and Poictiers 
are unavenged until now, but when France sets 
Ireland free, she wipes out these stains.” 

‘She has more recent ones of a deeper dye,” 
said Honora, warmly. ‘“ Let France wipe out 
the stains of her recent atrocities, if she can—the 
innocent blood that her wicked rulers have shed. 
She need not go back to Cressy and Poictiers for 
stains to wipe out. And they were honourable 
defeats from a worthy foe. These new stains 
are from the slaughter of her best sons and 
daughters !” 

She paused, and Fergus said that “ The French 
people had been so long enslaved by the mon- 
archy and the upper classes, that, when they got 
their freedom, they certainly ran into excesses; 
and who could wonder that, in the excitement, 
they lost their self-restraint? ” 

“ Freedom!” Honora said; “there is no more 
freedom in France than ever there was, except 
that men in power are free to commit any 
amount of crime they please. Papa knows 
France well, and I hear him talk about these 
things. He says the taxes never were so heavy, 
and the cruel conscription leaves all the poor 
peasantry without their sons.” 

“T do not mean to justify all that has been 
done in France, Honora, no one could; but that 
is no reason why the friends of Ireland should 
not accept the aid of Frenchmen. At this 
moment they are fitting out an expedition in 
Holland to help the popular party here, and 
their arrival on our coast will be the signal for 
the overthrow of the English power; the end of 
their usurpation.” 

“ And what then?” 

‘What then? Why, we will form a Republic; 
make our own laws; and England will have no 
power to cripple this country as she has done, 
and keep her down in poverty.” 

“And you will take all the land from the 
present owners, and give it to the people to do as 
they like with. [think you told me something like 
this, last time we were talking on the subject ?” 

“Oh, well, I know some men do talk that 
way. I don’t myself see how it can be done.” 

“By the aid of the guillotine, I suppose,” 
said Honora. ‘“ As I told you before, I think it 
is time I went home.” 


“Home! Surely not yet. I thought we were 
to have a nice, long, happy talk, and now these 
wretched politics have turned up and spoiled it.” 

“They will spoil more than that yet,” said 
Honora, sadly, as she rose ; but Fergus begged 
her to sit down, not to go yet, and she yielded. 

‘Let us leave this debatable ground,” he 
said, ‘‘and talk about ourselves, Honor dear. 
I shall be of age in Jess than a year.” 

“T know you will.” 

** Well, as soon as ever I am, I hope—I trust— 
I mean to say, will you let me have the right to 
cherish and protect you? You know, Honora, 
you know I have loved you all my life, ever 
since I saw you; since, when [ was a desolate 
little orphan, heartsick and wretched, you took 
my hand and told me to come with you to your 
own play-room, and you would make me happy. 
Do you remember? I do; every word and look 
as if it had been yesterday, and when you took 
me to the play-room, you kissed me and gave 
me your doll. Honor, dear, as soon as [ come 
of age, won’t you agree to our being married ?” 

Honora did not answer quickly ; and when 
she did, it took all her self-control to speak 
without emotion. 

“This is no time,” she said, “ to speak of such 
things. People say the country is on the eve of 
an insurrection. In that case, we should be on 
opposite sides ; you would be our foeman.” 

Fergus had not thought of this, and he was 
taken by surprise. 

The glory of the new Republic, with himself 
as a prominent member of it, making glowing 
speeches with no legal drudgery to go through 
first, had so dazzled his imagination that he did 
not see the widening gulf which would swallow 
up all former ties and associations, and sever 
him from his lady-love. 

“You pat things strongly !”’ he said. 

“Is it not as I say?” she replied. ‘“ We, 
papa and I, are loyal. We are on the side of 
British law and government; you would destroy 
all this. I know not how far you have been 
vitiated, but the party you have joined would 
destroy it all; though it can be done only 
through slaughter and misery unspeakable. 
What a time, what a person, to speak to me of 
love ;” and she shuddered, as she covered her 
eyes with her hands and the hot tears fell below 
them. 

Fergus threw himself at her feet: ‘‘ Oh, 
Honora; oh, Honora, forgive me! Pity me! 
I don’t know what to do. I have committed 
myself to the cause; but I will give it up; I 
will do anything; only don’t turn from me; 
don’t give me up. Say you will love me, and I 
will do anything, anything I mean, that can be 
done,” and he clung to her dress and buried his 
face in the folds of it, while agitation shook his 
whole frame. 
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“And what can be done? Can you not cease 
from communicating with these rebels, and 
withdraw your name from them ?” 

“‘T dare not do that,” he said; “I cannot 
withdraw my name, it is too well known; I had 
engaged to go to France for them.” 

“What terrorism do they hold over you?” 
said Honora; “what can they do? You say 
you are banded together for freedom; surely 
then you are as free to leave the United Irish- 
men as you were to join them ?” 

“Not now; not after being sworn in. One 
knows too much. I should be a marked man. 
My life would not be my own, and some day I 
should be assassinated, perhaps on this very 
shore.” 

Honora was now inexpressibly shocked. That 
Fergus should have injured his prospects, and 
injured, as she believed, his whole tone of 
mind and thought by association with men of 
violent and lawless aims, this was most painful, 
but if he could be separated from them the evil 
might be undone. So she had thought, and 
Mr. Warnock thought the same, but neither of 
them knew the difficulty of making such a 
severance, nor the danger of it, if carried out in a 
way that would attract notice. Startled as she 
was at the avowal Fergus had made, and by his 
agitation, she saw the desirableness of taking 
advantage of his softened mood to try to detach 
him so far as might be possible from the toils in 
which he was caught. 

‘You can at least cease acting with these 
men,” she said; “so far as communicating with 
them, or taking orders from them. Will you do 
as much as this, Fergus?” 

“T will do anything that is possible to meet 
our wishes, Honora; but if I get orders to go to 
aris, ”” and he stopped. 

‘You would obey those orders, and bring the 
French to fight us British loyalists on our own 
hearthstones? Then the day you start on that 
mission, Fergus, I bid you farewell for the ever 
of time. I will see your face no more.” 

Just then, round the jutting projection of the 
rock, where they sat, there came the sound’ of 
voices, and Honora rising turned towards home. 

In another minute, Mr. Leonard, the new 
curate, and his brother joined them and walked 
on to the castle, where the curate was going to 
call on the O’ Donnell. 

With Honora’s last stern words ringing in his 
ears, Fergus went home. He knew he would not 
see her again that day, except with others by. 

That night when, at bed-time, Honora went for 
her father’s good-night kiss, he detained her for 
@ moment, saying,— 

“‘T want to tell you, my love, that the day I 
went over to L—— to see Vance [his solicitor], 
he thought an arrangement could be made, to 
meet, in some degree at least, my wishes about 
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you. I will not enter into particulars now, but 
I have heard from him since, and I am relieved 
to know that when I am gone, there will be for 
you at least the maintenance of a gentlewoman. 
I wish it had been more.” 

Her father’s words were too much for Honora. 
Her feelings had been so agitated by the dis- 
closures made by Fergus of the position he was 
in, that she had with difficulty maintained an un- 
embarrassed calmness of demeanour during the 
evening, and this additional awakening of feeling 
was too much, and she wept on her father’s 
shoulder, as she whispered,— 

“Oh, don’t talk in that way, papa; I can’t bear 
to hear you speak of such things!” 

“ A great dread has passed from me,” he said, 
“and the relief to my mind is so great I cannot 
but tell you,” and he tenderly bade her good- 
night. 

Certainly the O'Donnell was not the man he 


had been. The anxiety that pressed upon him - 


would scarcely account for his loss of accustomed 
vigour, and the sudden paleness that often over- 
spread his countenance. There was an evident 
change from the unvarying health that had been 
his until of late. 

The following morning, Honora was thankful 
to see Mr. Warnock coming up the avenue. He 
was the only person she coald consult with about 
Fergus, and, except herself, probably the only 
person who had any influence with him; so she 
begged him to lose no time in seeing Fergus, 
and bringing all the weight of reason that he 
could to support the decided stand she had taken 
in the matter, and strengthen the impression 
that she hoped she had made upon his feelings, 
if not upon his judgment. 

Mr. Warnock was sufficiently alarmed, on 
hearing what Honora told him, and on leaving 
the castle went at once in search of Fergus, 
whom he found at Millfield sorting some papers. 
Unwilling while there to enter on the subject 
that was causing such anxiety, he asked him to 
come out and walk with him towards his cottage. 
He soon drew from him an account of his share 
in the doings of the clique he belonged to at 
college, but he was not at all prepared for the 
revelation, fuller than had been given to Honora, 
of the very serious position in which Fergus 
stood. Without betraying to Mr. Warnock any 
of the secrets which he had bound himself by 
feasful oaths not to divulge, Fergus gave him to 
understand the double danger to which he had 
exposed himself: on the one hand, from Govern- 
ment, if they should proceed upon the informa- 
tion which they already had, and on the other, 
from the United Irishmen themselves; for their 
vengeance was swift and sure upon those who 
deserted them, especially those who, like Fergus, 
had been trusted with secret plans to which he 
was expected to be serviceable. Warnock’s idea 
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was that Fergus had better go out of sight for a 
time, and he advised him to get away quietly to 
Santander, where lay the business in which he 
would soon be chief owner, and where he would 
be sure to meet a welcome from his father’s 
former friends and business connections. As 
for his mother’s family, Fergus seemed careless 
of renewing relations with them. They lived 
some distance from Santander, in the country, 
and his recollections of them were not pleasant. 
Fergus felt that the advice was good, and the 
course pointed out by Warnock probably the 
very best he could pursue. His uncle was not 
likely to oppose it; but, situated as he was with 
Honora, while such a cloud of uncertainty lay 
upon their mutual relations, how could he bear 
to go away ? 

He had told Warnock that he would be candid 
with him, and tell him exactly how he was placed. 
He felt that, to an old friend like him, valued 


' and trusted by Honora almost more than by 


himself, he might without any want of delicacy, 
speak both of his love for Honora and also of 
the very painful knowledge that had come to him 
of the state her father’s affairs were in, and of 
the unhappy hold his uncle had obtained upon 
them. And then, that Warnock might see 
plainly the critical way in which those they were 
interested in were situated, he told him the 
account his uncle had given him on the previous 
evening of Honora’s scornful rejection of the 
suit he had offered her, and of his anger, and 
half-expressed intention of being revenged. 
Warnock was amazed and shocked at the 
recital. He had long known that the revenues 
of Castle Donnell were sadly diminished, but 
that such danger threatened its inmates he could 
not have imagined. Still, he did not see that 
these matters would be influenced by the presence 
or absence of Fergus, and he counselled him as 
quickly as possible to secure a passage to San- 
tander, where it was’ unlikely that he would be 
pursued if the Government were to commence 
a prosecution against those whose names were 
in their possession. Meantime, he urged him to 
avoid all communication with the United Irish- 
men, and if possible to get away before the 
Executive Committee, under whose orders he 
had most unfortunately placed himself, could 
require of him to proceed on the mission to 


’ Paris that he had engaged to undertake. 


Fergus saw the force of Warnock’s adyice, 
but tried to reason both him and himself into a 
belief that such banishment, as he called it, was 
not absolutely necessary, and that a less painful 
way of obtaining safety might be found. 

Warnock knew that his hesitation arose from 
his unwillingness to go so far from Honora; but, 
while he sympathised in this feeling, his opinion 
as to the necessity of the course he had recom- 
mended remained thesame. Again he went over 





with Fergus all the circumstances from which 
danger might be apprehended, taking note more 
particularly of the Draft Constitution and Resolu- 
tions that he had assisted in drawing up; and had 
signed as secretary to the Executive Committee. 

“And where are these precious documents?” 
said Warnock; “the sooner you burn them the 
better for your own safety. Imagine a search- 
warrant being acted on, and their turning up.” 

“They are in my portmanteau at home,” said 
Fergus. 

“Get them out as soon as you go home, this 
very day,” said Warnock, “and burn them.” 

“T will,” replied the other, and when he went 
home he proceeded to do so ; but the documents 
were not to be found. 

He remembered the particular compartment 
they had been put in, in his portmanteau, while 
Bolton had cautioned him to preserve them care- 
fully, but a roll of blank paper was the only 
thing there now. 

Fergus recollected distinctly what passed on 
that last night before he left Dublin, and how 
Bolton, whose conduct in forcing himself on him 
during his ‘hurried preparations now looked 
strange, had especially asked him wherethe papers 
were, that they might be put up securely, remark- 
ing on their probable value at a future time. It 
was strange how he could have mislaid them ; 
but doubtless they had by some mistake been 
thrown among a heap of waste paper and use- 
less manuscript that he remembered telling a 
gyp to burn. 

In all this may be seen that Fergus had a 
singularly unsuspicious mind, and with all his un- 
doubted cleverness could easily be imposed upon. 

The next time he saw Mr. Warnock, which 
was not for some days afterwards, he was rather 
astonished at the uneasy look that overspread his 
puckered face, when, in answer to his inquiries, 
Fergus told him that he could not find the 
papers, and also the circumstances under which 
he had last seen them. He thought Warnock 
looked exceedingly grave, and he listened almost 
with an impatient feeling to his reiterated advice 
that he should lose no time in getting off quietly 
to his father’s friends in Spain. 





CHAPTER VIIL. 


“ Be it avowed when all is said, 
She trod the path the many tread;— 
She loved too soon in life. 
And he, on whom her first love lighted, 
In the bloom of boyhood was ; 
And so was graced with all 
That earliest runs to waste.” 
ARTEVELDE. 


Mr. Leonarp, the new curate of the parish, 
had living with him his mother, a singularly 
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pleasant and genial woman. She formed a great 
liking for Honora, and often regretted that the 
distance at which they lived rendered it difficult 
for them to meet; and Honora had promised, 
that while the long Midsummer days lasted, she 
would go over and spend an afternoon with her, 
and Fergus was to go with her as an escort. 

It may seem strange that people should, 
without fear—have walked about on lonely 
mountain roads, where human habitations, and 
they of the humblest kind, were sparsely 
scattered through the solitude—and not have 
been afraid; for like the hot lava near the 
crater’s mouth was the smouldering insurrection, 
that wanted but a spark from the lurid torch 
the French Directory was waving. But danger 
ever shows plainest at a little distance ; the cry 
of wolf becomes unheeded when too often heard; 
and in a land where men are ever found to talk 
rebellion, it is hard to believe that their words 
will at any time prove true. 

So Fergus and Honora pursued their lonely 
way homeward without apprehension. The 
former, because if he thought at all of dangerous 
probabilities, believed the time had not come 
when warnings might be needed; and Honora, 
because she did not believe in the existence of 
any danger in that neighbourhood. Her father, 
in common with many others, expected there 
might be a rising in the South; but one that 
would be easily quelled, unless, indeed, the 
French gained a footing in the country. As 
for the expedition fitting out in Holland osten- 
sibly for this purpose—fFrance had so many 
other schemes of conquest on hand, it might 
as well be for any of them. Accustomed to 
hear her father talk in this strain, Honora 
naturally took it up; and those who had the 
best opportunity for judging, thought in much 
the same way as the O’Donnells, who, in 
their seclusion saw only what went on around 
them; and that was not much more than the 
occasional dispersion of a few score of men 
gathered together in a farm-house apparently 
“ for no good,” or, as had happened sometimes, 
the scattering of a party drilling in a glen at 
night, and the apprehension of some of their 
number. 

Fergus and Honora struck off the high road, 
when some distance on their homeward way, 
and crossed the face of the hills that sloped 
down to the shore, thus cutting off a con- 
siderable angle, and shortening the way. There 
was no cultivation on these hill-sides. Some 
young cattle and sheep lived on the short grass 
that covered them, and found shelter from 
storm or sun beneath the clumps of furze, or 
beside the great boulder-stones that dotted the 
surface. Far down the declivity, facing the 
shore, lay the ruins of the little ancient church 
with its quiet burial-ground, which they would 
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cross on their homeward way; for the course of 
the brawling river was shallow now from recent 
dry weather, and when this was the case, a 
passage was readily made by rough stepping- 
stones that crossed it. 

It was a soft, dewy evening. In the western 
sky the glory that the setting sun had left 
behind him had not yet paled, and the varied 
outline of the Donegal hills stood out in dee 
purple from a background of luminous gold. 
From the calm surface of the sleeping sea, the 
brightness was reflected back again, almost un- 
broken, for the soft breath of the summer night 
scarce stirred a ripple. 

Through the ambient air the sea-gulls that 
had been upon excursions inland were passing 
out to sea, and bright-eyed rabbits, sniffing 
warily from behind clumps of rushes or heather, 
watched the unwonted travellers. Could youth 
and maiden walk amidst such influences and, if 
the “sacred flame”* of love had been lighted 
in their hearts, not feel that it was ministered 
to by them? A strange tenderness fell upon 
their spirits, and the talk of those they had been 
with, and of the afternoon’s amusement, gradu- 
ally ceased. So, walking on without much heed, 
Honora stepped incautiously upon the edge of a 
small cavity which rabbits had burrowed out, 
and slipped and nearly fell. In recovering 
herself, she hurt her ankle, twisting it so that 
the pain rendered her almost faint. They were 
close to the wall of the ruined church at the 
time, and, with difficulty, Honora got inside the 
enclosure, where a large smooth stone made a 
seat for her. It was some time before the pain 
subsided, and longer still before she could 
attempt to move. ‘The fear was, that if her 
foot should swell, there would be difficulty in 
reaching home; for, from the place they were 
in, this could be accomplished only by walking. 

Fergus dipped his handkerchief in the cool 
water of the little well and laid it on her ankle; 
and after a time it seemed that the sprain, 
though so painful at first, was of no consequence, 
and that she would be able presently to walk 
home. The first attempt to do so, however, was 
a failure, and she had to rest again. 

Meantime, the brilliant sunset hues had 
faded, a light, cool breeze sprang from the sea, 
and the crescent moon mingled her soft light 
with the fading day. 

To Honora the time had come that comes but 
once in any woman’s life, and never comes to 
some. The time when, standing between two 
periods of life, the vision of her girlhood, light 
and unburdened, passes away before the intenser 
self that has awakened, but awakened only to be 
merged in another life, and to find the full 
current of her existence, with all its hopes and 
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fears and aspirations, can never more go on alone, 
but is inseparably blended with another’s. 

There are women who pass through all the 
varied changes and relationships of life like flat 
and shallow water crawling sluggishly along 
over level grass; but others are like the hidden 
fountain of the mountain side, that lies so still, 
guarding its own deep secret. When the day 
of joyous influence comes, from the unsealed 
fountain’s overflow comes forth the rapid stream, 
that, sparkling and winding, surmounts each 
obstacle, and, with the impetus its own high 
birth has given it, goes swiftly on to mingle in 
the vast life of the sea. 

These “impulses of soul and sense ”* thrilled 
not one heart alone, and, in words of fervour, 
Fergus pleaded with Honora to accept his love, 
the love of his opening manhood, the ripening 
of that which from childhood had been growing 
between them. 

To his impassioned pleading Honora listened 
in silence. She was struggling against the 
emotion that would have overpowered her judg- 
ment and led her to receive the devotion offered 
to her, without enforcing the conditions that 
she knew to be essential to safety, as, in her 
view, they were also to honour. 

Therefore, without yielding, as all the softer 
feelings of her nature longed to do, to his 
appeal, she told Fergus that he had taken a 
course in life of which she could not approve, 
and which lowered the respect and confidence 
with which she would desire to regard him. 

“You surely do not mean,” he said, “that 
any difference in politics would interfere between 
us?” 

“That is a mild way of stating it,” she 
replied. “I mean that you have joined an 
unlawful association, whose aims are hateful 
both to me and to my father, as well as to all 
right-minded people; and who would strive for 
those aims by exciting the most wicked passions 
of the ignorant, and causing unspeakable misery 
to the whole country. And you, joining in all 
this, speak to me as you have been doing !” 

Then Fergus, striving to excuse himself, told 
her all the steps by which he had been led into 
the dangerous association of the United Irishmen, 
set forth the dreams of glory that he had learned 
to think connected with their enterprise; and 
mixed up patriotic notions and poetical in a 
way that might well bewilder others, and cer- 
tainly did himself. 

Honora’s good sense was not, however, to be 
so befooled, and firmly she held to what she 
said was her decision, that if he ever raised his 
hand in actual rebellion to the Crown, he would, 
from that time, be regarded by her as a stranger. 

Fergus then told her, as he had told Mr. 


* Coleridge. 


Warnock, of the risk that would attend an 
open desertion of what he called “the cause,” 
and of Warnock’s strongly urged advice that he 
should go for a time to Santander, and avoid 
observation until the course public affairs might 
take became evident. 

Honora listened in silence, while he sketched 
his coming back again, his own master, and in 
possession of the independence he was entitled 
to. And he promised, that if she would agree 
to marry him then, he would, from the hour he 
left the country, sever all connection and all 
correspondence with the United Irishmen. 

It was curious how little his calculations led 
him to see the possible disorganisation and 
anarchy that might exist by that time; a proof 
of how he had gone headlong into the schemes 
of others, without considering their issue to 
himeelf. 

Honora saw the desirableness of his leaving 
the country for a time, and that in this lay the 
best chance of severing him from his dangerous 
associates; and, little as she would otherwise 
have desired it, she strongly urged him to follow 
Warnock’s advice; and when he talked of 
banishment, told him it was the just reward 
his own folly had earned. 

Meantime the evening shadows fell. From 
the ivy overhead the twittering of the nestling 
birds was heard, and in the cloudless moonlit 
sky the stars were coming out. 

Honora rose; she could walk now, she thought, 
but Fergus, who had given her all the assurance 
he could as to himself, now sought from her the 
promise, in return, that when he came back from 
Spain he might claim her as his own. 

Honora hesitated. ‘My father,” she said, 
“how can I give such a promise unknown to 
him?” 

‘Say, then, with his consent,” he pleaded. 
“Oh Honora do you not know that my whole 
future depends on you now; whether I go away 
reckless and aimless, attached to those aims you 
would have me discard, or take the course you 
have suggested, yourself my guiding star. You 
cannot doubt my love,” he whispered, as they 
stood together, and he gently passed his arm 
around and drew her near. 

“No,” she said, “I do not,—but, oh, it is a 
solemn thing to say what must be binding for 
one’s life.” 

‘But, dearest, has not the tie grown up between 
us already? The true and real bond is ours,— 
why should we not frame it in words?” 

She started, and then said in a low tone, “I 
thought, I have thought several times, that I 
heard someone, something moving.” 

Fergus looking round, assured her it “could 
be but the birds in the ivy: it was full of 
them.” 

They moved on again, a step or two; then 
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Fergus, on whom Honora had previously been 
urging that there should be no delay in his 
leaving the country, lest any trouble might arise, 
paused again, and prayed for her promise. 

‘We stand on holy ground,” she murmured; 
“just in front of where the altar must have 
been; that stone we have been sitting on is said 
to have belonged to it.” She spoke with some 
hesitation, as if she wanted to gain time. 

“Then let us here, on holy ground, exchange 
our promises,” he pleaded. ‘Thus, amidst the 
ruins of the ancient church, with the falling 
twilight round them, and the crescent moon and 
silvery stars looking down, as they have done, 
oh, how often, since first man woke to love in 
Paradise—Fergus and Honora exchanged those 
vows of mutual love and confidence and self- 
renunciation each to the other, than which there 
is but one rite more deep and holy. As they 
spoke he held her hand and slipped a ring upon 
her finger. A heavy hoop of gold with one large 
pearl. 

“It was my mother’s, dearest; wear it for me 
until I can place another there,” and, for reply, 
Honora, taking off a black oak, ring she wore, 
gave it to him. It was a little polished circlet 
with a tiny heart carved on it, and had been cut 
for her by a poor lad to whom she had been 
kind during a long illness. 

This rite of betrothal over, they went upon 
their homeward way, and Fergus, lest Honora 
might slip and hurt herself again, still kept his 
arm around her. 

Thus threading their way among the lonely 
graves, they passed through the gateless gap of 
the low thorn and bramble hedge that marked 
off their enclosure from the hill-side, when a step 
behind made them both look quickly round. A 
little old man was following them, and as they 
paused with quick, uneven steps, for he was 
Jame, he came up beside them, and holding out 
his hand to Fergus, said,— 

“Arrah, thin, ye’re honour, but it’s meself’s 
proud to see ye home again,” and from his pride 
or pleasure, whichever it might be, he seemed to 
retain the hand of Fergus for a moment, and 
shifting a bundle which he carried under his 
arm, he clasped his hands together, whilst Fergus, 
who had quietly withdrawn the arm by which 
he supported Honora, placed his right hand 
upon the opposite side, as though some sudden 
pain had struck him there. Such were some of 
the secret signs adopted by the Insurrectionists. 

Fergus, who had relinquished his hold of 
Honora’s arm and gone a step or two to one 
side, said something to the little man, at which 
he laughed and winked, and nodded in the most 
knowing manner. Ie was a strange figure, 

scarcely five feet high, and not distorted or ill- 
looking, though he was slightly lame from a 
contraction of one limb. He had short, rather 
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regular features, and keen, black eyes shone out 
from below a mass of frizzly black hair, and an 
enormous hare-skin cap. A long coat of blueish 
grey frieze reached to the old man’s heels, an 
old pair of top-boots and the remains of a hunts- 
man’s leather breeches, a shirt of brown linen, 
and a red worsted scarf round his neck with 
long ends hanging down, completed his attire. 

With a low bow to Honora, and a pluck at 
his hare-skin cap, he “ hoped her ladyship was 
well ?” 

*“ Yes, thank you, Phil; except that I hurt my 
foot just now in a rabbit hole.” 

“More betoken, but I wouldn’t wondher it’s 
the one I lost my last ferret in,” said the little 
man; “it was an unmannerly wee baste, any 
way, an’ niver wud take my bidding an’ come 
back whin it ought to come back.” 

“ Better lose your ferret than your fiddle, 
however,” said Honora, looking at the little 
bundle under his arm; “are you going to a 
dance?” 

* Aye, yer ladyship; Mick O’Leary’s dochthur, 
the rid-haired wan, she’s a marryin’ the day, an’ 
the craythurs they’ll be wantin’ a taste o’ music 
till they git a dance. Ou aye,” shifting the 
wrapped-up fiddle, “she’s safe, an’ good evening 
till yeez both, for it’s a gey bit till Mick 
O’Leary’s, an’ they’ll be thinkin’ long fur me, 
and fur her, too,” and with another bow the 
little man struck off across the hill in a direction 
different to that taken by Fergus and Honora. 

It was wonderful how fast he got along with 
that uneven gait of his, and the big top-boots, 
where it must have been more honour thap 
pleasure for him to insinuate his feet. 

Mick O’Leary, a farmer of the well-to-do 
class, lived more than two miles from the place 
where Phil, the fiddler, parted with Fergus and 
Honora. By a slight turn from the direct road, 
he reached a place where, by the way, he paid a 
visit. 

This was the hut in which the old woman 
lived whom Honora had gone to see the day she 
walked up the glen with her father, and at whose 
door the unexpected meeting with Fergus had 
occurred. 

“ Save ye, kindly, thin, Kitty, an’ how do ye 
find yersel?”’ said the little fiddler, advancing to 
the hearth beside which the old woman sat, 
carding wool. 

“ Arrah, thin, Phil, an’ is that you? Sure, 
an’ ye’re kindly welcome; sit ye down. An’ 
what’s the news wi’ ye?” 

*T’ll hae more comin’ back,” he replied, “I’m 
goin’ to the weddin’.” 

“Oh, aye, sure; it ’ud be a poor marryin’ an’ 
ye no there. Will ye tak’ a dhraw?” and from 
a hole in the wall she drew a short, black pipe, 
and handed it to him. 

“Thank ye, kindly; ye’re still a gude fellow 
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wi’ the pipe,” said Phil, proceeding to light the 
same pipe with a morsel of coal held in a bit of 
bent hoop that served the purpose of tongs, 
poker, and shovel all in one. 

After a minute or two passed in silent enjoy- 
ment, Phil withdrew the pipe from his mouth, 
and leaning towards the old woman, said, in a 
low tone, “I’m sayin’, Kitty, does iver the 
O’Donnell’s dochthur come this road?” 

“ Aye, sure, an’ brings me tay, whiles, and 
tobaccy.”’ 

“Do ye ken wha she’s coortin’ wi’ ?” 

“ How’'ll I ken the like o’ that? There’s 
nane in these pairts a match fur Miss Honor,” 
and the old woman drew herself up proudly, 
hoping inwardly that Phil was not going to 
confirm what her own old eyes had observed the 
day that Fergus and Honora met at her door. 

“‘An’ she thinks they’re gude enoo, may be, 
that'll do as weell.” 

“What are ye speirin’ at, noo?” said the old 
woman, “spake it out, can’t ye!” 

“ Weel, weel, Kitty, if the young man has na’ 
the blude he’ll be rich, ony way, as I hear tell; 
an’ he’s in the cause.” 

“Ye don’t mane his nevy, as has got the 
og ee 

“ Aye; but I do, though.” 

“ An’ wad he be putting up to Miss Honor, 
think ye? Wha told ye sich a thing?” 

“Me own eyes; I seed them coortin busy 
down at the ould church.” 

““Ochone, ochone! Her that ought to wed 
wi’ a lord.” 

“ He’s on the right side, ony way, Kitty; he’s 
Jur the cause.” 

Old Kitty was silent ; she sat shaking her 
head and gazing at the few clear embers on 
the hearth. 

Phil put out the pipe, and replacing it 
in the hole in the wall, prepared to go. 

“ Bide a wee,” said the old woman, “whisper,” 
and he drew near her. 

“Wud ye be fur takin’ the land frae the 
O’Donnell? ” 

“Nivera bit ; ye ken he’s the raal ould sort; 
he git keepin’ the Castle, an he’d git lashins 
more, townlans’ an’ townlans’ over in Innish- 
owen, where his forebearers had it, ye ken?” 

“Ou, aye; ou, aye,” said the old woman, 
“the O’Donnells waz kings in Ireland wonst.” 

Then, as she saw Phil preparing to depart,— 

“Ye’llcall in whin ye’re comin’ back frae the 
weddin’, Phil ?” 

“ Aye, sure, an’ gude night to ye, an’ thank 
ye kindly, Kitty, an’ mind what I telled ye’s 
gospel thruth,” and tucking his fiddle under 
his arm, Phil, with his quick lame trot, sped away 
in the twilight. 

Old Kitty crossed her arms on her knees, as, 
with her stool drawn close to the hearthstone, 


she sat gazing into the embers and thought of 
what Phil had been saying. That Miss Honor, as 
she always called her, the last of the O’ Donnells, 
whose kingly origin was never called in question, 
and also the granddaughter of “O’Hara of 
the Hill,” whose ancestors were of equal rank, 
that she should think so little of herself as to 
look at, much less ‘ coort wi’,” a half foreigner 
who was known only as the nephew of a Scotch 
mill owner. No duchess, hearing of a threatened 
mésalliance in her own set, ever viewed the 
probability more severely; so truly do,— 


‘* The two poles of society, 
Their ice and mystery gone, 
Just show enough variety, 
To prove their nature one.” 


Mick O’Leary’s daughter, Shela, the “red- 
haired one,” as the little fiddler called her, had 
a grand wedding. The supper is the chief feast 
on these occasions, and it was nearly ready when 
Phil arrived, and was made heartily welcome. 

The bride, in a grass-green stuff gown, with a 
red ribband tied round her neck, was sitting up 
in rather uncomfortable state, while her sister 
(Mick’s wife was dead) and some of the neigh- 
bours (women) arranged the eatables. The 
large, three-legged pot that was generally occu- 
pied in boiling yarn for linen weaving, contained 
a goose and several ducks, which having all been 
put on to boil together; the ducks were in purée, 
while the bird of wisdom maintained his cha- 
racter even when kept so long at boiling point. 
He was no green gosling to stew down along 
with quacking ducks, or ducks that could yuack 
no longer; he had not lived three or four years 
to go to pieces that way, and when he was taken 
out to stand beside a mighty heap of potatoes 
bursting out of their skins in which, “au naturel,” 
they had been boiled, he formed, in more senses 
than one, a true “ piéce de résistance.” There 
was also a pile of oaten bread, abundance of 
butter and “‘ whisky galore.” No tested whisky 
this, that by paying duty lost the flavour which 
renders stolen waters so sweet, but the kind 
known in its native land as “ mountain dew,” 
that, lightly got is lightly used, sometimes to the 
production of very heavy consequences. The 
guests were chiefly the relatives of the newly- 
married pair, but there were quite as many as 
the accommodation in Mick’s kitchen was 
equal to. 

As the evening wore on, and the eatables were 
dispatched, they seemed to increase in number, 
and when the company adjourned to the barn 
to dance, there was quite a crowd. Tallow 
candles stuck up against the walls heralded the 
electric light of the present, empty barrels turned 
bottom upwards supported the “ potheen,” that 
took the place of claret cup. For the little 
fiddler a raised seat was arranged—his music 























seemed more telling when he could be seen as 
well as heard—and according to established 
etiquette, which bore some small resemblance to 
that we read of at royal Slav and Teuton 
weddings, the bridegroom led out his bride to 
dance. But, whereas, in kingly halls at Berlin 
and St. Petersburg, the newly-married tread 
their stately measures through the long saloons, 
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here, although the natural wish to dance appears 
the same, the mode is different —for in the 
centre of the barn, a door, taken from its hinges 
is laid down, and amidst all the bows and steps, 
and twists and twirls, that constitute an Irish 
jig, danced, too, in thundering heavy boots, no 
foot is ever placed beyond the limits of the door. 
(To be continued.) 
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UPON THE pea. 


BY REV. HENRY T. CHEEVER. 


“The ocean, with its vastness, its blue-green, 
Its ships, its rocks, its cares, its hopes, its fears, 
Its voice mysterious, which whoso hears, 
Must think on what will be, or what has been.” 
KEATS, 


HE great ocean of water, 
next to the measureless 
upper ocean of sky and 
star, is the sublimest sight 
the eye of man ever opens 
to. “The sea is His, and 
He made it.” Who has 
not thought of that em- 
phatic affirmation, when 
once clear out upon the 
great deep? Always and 
everywhere the ocean is 
full of God.  Legibly 

written all over its broad, fluent surface, as upon 

one vast sign-board, are His eternal power and 

Godhead. There it is— 


“ You feel the unseen One ever near, 
Walking His ocean-path.” 











To a religious mind, the sea is like the base 
of a great temple dome, in which the Infinite 
Invisible should be ever adored. Ina clear day 
you sail on and on, and looking upward into the 
lofty vault of azure glory, and onward and 
around to the ever-receding, limitless horizon, 
you seem to be in the midst of an infinite circle, 
whose centre is everywhere, its circumference 
nowhere. In the mighty solitude, the ship you 
are borne in seems alone with God. His pre- 
sence fills the circling dome of sea, air, and sky. 
His Spirit broods upon the bosom of the mys- 
terious, fathomless waste. His voice is heard 
in its sublime, solemn roar. It is His glory that 
beams in the morning sun, when rising from 
his ocean-bed—the world’s great eye. It is 
flung all around you in floods of radiance, when 
the glorious luminary has mounted to the 
meridian and taken his zenith throne. And 
when the great red disc dips in the western 
wave, then seems to be borne to your listening 
ear and gazing eye God’s own “ Good-night.” 


Then the gentle moonlight and the lustrous 
stars, brightening the tops of the rippling waves, 
and re-duplicated from the clear azure depths, 
resume the tale of their Creator’s glory. And 
so, all through the days and nights of a long 
sea-voyage, to a thoughtful mind, “ Day unto 
day uttereth speech, night unto night showeth 
knowledge” of the great God. His way is in 
the sea, and His path is in the great waters. 


“ You read His awful name, emblazoned high, 
In glorious letters on the illumined sky; 
You see reflected in the abyss beneath 
The symbols of Almighty power and wealth.” 


Be it storm or calm: is it the glassy, heaving 
sea, placid as the hushed, breathing infant; or 
the sea lashed into billows and foam, like an 
angry giant,—it is alike expressive of the Divine 
tranquillity, or the Divine power and majesty. 
Always is it a broad mirror, reflecting to the 
human eye the being and omnipresence of the 
Almighty. 

Landsmen know how pleasing it is to stand 
alone, and listen with subdued, silent joy to the 
dash of ocean on his winding shore, when 
agitated by a storm. The loud thunder of pur- 
suing surge upon surge, as they curl and fall 
upon a lengthened beach, or make the tall, 
beetling crags to tremble with their shock, is a 
deep-toned music one loves to hear. It awakens 
“thoughts beyond the reaches of the soul,” and 
begets emotions we try in vain to utter, yet 
cannot wholly conceal. While it elevates, it 
soothes the spirit; and even in bad men it has 
a strange power to calm the surges of the angry 
mind. 

If we view the ocean, again, not as a work 
of the Almighty, or as a scene of sublimity, but 
in its bare utilitarian purposes, as a vast trea- 
sury of waters, to cleanse the air, to supply the 
clouds, to invigorate the thirsty land, how per- 
fect its adaptation to those great ends! Always 
in motion, containing within itself inexhaustible 
vital springs, it never mantles, or loses its salu- 

brious purity, though it washes the filth of a 
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world, and is both the womb and grave of 
countless forms of organic. and animal life. 
Like its affluent Creator, giving doth not im- 
poverish, withholding doth not enrich. It meets 
all demands; it fills always its place. Though 
all the rivers run into the sea, it overflows not, 
but to the place whence the waters come, thither 
in the ceaseless circle they return again. 

Geographers tell us it covers three-quarters of 
the earth’s surface; and La Place estimated its 
average depth at over two miles. If we suppose 
its medium depth to be only two miles, and its 
water should be poured over all the surface of 
the earth now dry, it would inundate all the dry 
land to the depth of six miles. 

If we view it once more as the great highway 
of nations, how ample its dimensions, where all 
the world’s ships and navies may ride abreast, 
and on whose broad surface you may sail for 
months without meeting another, and deem 
yourself all alone in the wide, wide main! A 
way so broad, that two ships may start together 
like coursers on the race-ground from the same 
point, to make one port, and yet never cross 
each other, or heave in sight till the voyage be 
up. A broad belt of water encompassing the 
earth with a convexity of eight inches to a mile, 
and uniting widely-remote regions, on which 

ou may go in a circle, east or west, ‘and from 

emisphere to hemisphere, till your head is 
downward and your feet upward to the place 
you left, and so onward dry-shod to the point 
of departure. In your course, you may prove 
all the winds of heaven, and be drifted by a 
thousand counter-currents, and yet, by the skill 
of the mariner, they shall all be made in different 
degrees to promote your progress. 

Thus rolling its billows from continent to 
continent, the great thoroughfare of white- 
winged commerce, equalising temperatures, 
never absolutely at rest, but with steady change 
ebbing and flowing, and feeling through every 
particle of its mighty mass the strong constraint 
of sun and moon; vexed and heaved into fluid 
mountains by storms, and thundering against 
its granite ramparts with a force that often 
rends and overflows those rock-ribbed barriers 
—who can contemplate it—still more, who can 
go down upon it, without amazement and awe ? 


UPON THE SEA. 


Many men from the mountains and forests 
can perhaps remember the first time they beheld 
this august and glorious spectacle, and the very 
thoughts and emotions to which the sight gave 
birth. I recall now, as if it were but yesterday, 
its first deep impression on my wondering mind, 
when, an inland schoolboy, used only to the 
rivers, rocks, and woods of Maine, I was taken 
by my mother one morning, as we were on a 
journey, to a high hill, and there burst upon 
me, dazzling in the morning sun, a limitless 
expanse, that seemed to my youthful mind just 
like eternity. And is not this, that was my first 
boy’s lesson and use from the sea, its best one, 
to give me an image of eternity and God— 
God’s eternity! and to generate awe, adoration, 
and love of Him! And is not this the way 
that the liquid acres of the deep, tossing them- 
selves evermore to the winds, and rolling their 
mighty anthems round the world, may be the 
most valuable and productive acres God has 
made? “ Great emotions and devout affections,” 
“are better fruits than corn, more precious 
luxuries than wine or oil. And God has built 
the world with a visible aim to exercise His 
creatures with whatever is lofty in conception, 
holy in feeling, and filial in purpose towards 
Himself. All the trials and storms of the land 
have this same object. To make the soul great, 
He gives us great dangers to meet, great 
obstacles to conquer—deserts, famines, pesti- 
lences, walking in darkness, regions of cold and 
wintry snow, hail and tempest—none of these 
are, in His view, elements of waste and de- 
struction, because they fructify the moral man. 
The sea is a productive element of the same 
class.” 

We close our meditation, then, as we began 
it, with God— 


“Type of the Infinite! I look away 
Over thy billows, and I cannot stay 
My thought upon a resting-place, or make 
A shore beyond my vision, where they break ; 
But on my spirit stretches, till ’tis pain 
To think; then rests, and then puts forth again; 
Thou hold’st me by a spell ; and on thy beach 
I feel all soul; and thoughts unmeasured reach 
Far back beyond all date.”’ 


Selected. 
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MANNERS. 


“ Our griefs, and not our manners, reason now.” 

“Dear Kate, you and I cannot be confined within 
the weak list of a country’s fashion; we are the 
makers of manners, Kate.’-—SHAKESPEARE. 






O some few people the term “ man- 
5 ners” hasa very unmeaning sound; 
+ they associate all they understand 
by it with what they vulgarly call 
“stuck-up ” pride; but, singular 
as it seems, these very people who so 
plume themselves upon their freedom 
from proper pride are the very ones who 
have most of the improper article in 
their composition. ‘They are as self- 
opinionated, and as sensitive to public opinion, 
as the persons they affect to condemn; and 
their jealousy against true gentlemanliness and 
gentlewomanliness is called out because they 
never see it stoop to meanness, or pander to 
vulgarity. These objectors show as much pride 
in their attacks upon over-refinement and punc- 
tilious manners, by the boastful way in which 
they apprise everybody, how free their own par- 
ticular selvesare from them, as ever any cultivator 
of refinement can show, in avoiding what is in 
bad taste, and in preferring the folly of wisdom 
to the bliss of ignorance. 

Little need have we to glory in our ignorance, 
if we may not in our wisdom; and it is a most 
pitiful and ludicrous thing to hear of a wise man 
being made the butt of shallow criticism and 
impotent ridicule. It is in the power of the 
meanest of us to retain that delicacy of feeling, 
and practise that respectful homage towards our 
peers, and those who are in authority over us, 
which go so far to secure respect to ourselves and 
make us influential for good. 

Now we can be polite and respectful to others 
without rebating our personal dignity—without 
foregoing what is due to ourselves. Rather do 
we add to our dignity by showing others that, 
however poor we may be, we appreciate the 
currency of manners, and ours bears the stamp 
of gentlemen. : 

Cold and haughty as many of our aristocracy 
are said to be, there is yet a great deal of pride 
of a very despicable nature to be found in the 
lower classes. I once heard a sensible and obser- 


vant working man make a similar remark, and I 
believe it is well borne out by facts. 


We all 





know that pride generally reaches its climax 
amongst those who have risen by their money, 
and carried their ignorance to the social height 
at which it has placed them. 

It is neither position, money, nor dress that 
makes a gentleman. When I see a person well 
dressed, and vulgar in manners, I certainly think 
the “dress” and the “manners” in odd juxta- 
position; but true gentlemanliness often assumes 
a plain garb, and is more frequently an attribute 
of wisdom than wealth. The poorer classes have 
often good grounds for complaint; they fre- 
quently feel themselves swept by and patronised; 
and they are made uncomfortable by the way in 
which they are reminded of their humble position. 
Manner is an index of feeling. It is the great 
characteristic of a true gentleman that he can 
set every one at his ease, and be friendly, without 
necessarily being familiar. 

Good manners, if not natural, are worth culti- 
vating. They add a charm and give a grace to 
all we say or do; and instead of rendering us 
stiff, cold, and formal, make us easy, unaffected, 
and congenial. Some people retain a starched 
Elizabethan-ruff stiffness, which I know not how 
to describe, but it is very unpleasant. It is like 
having around them a stiff and formidable fence 
which keeps even friends at a distance. 

We should wear—if I may use the term—our 
manners like our clothes, easily and gracefully. 
Once appear studied in them, and we spoil their 
effect; once let an audience see and feel that an 
actor 7s only acting, and all their interest is gone, 
the spell is broken. 

Manners, like apparel, should be a part, but a 
semi-unconscious one, of our lives. L’Estrange 
says: “* Every fool carries more or less in his face 
the signature of his manners, more legible in 
some than in others.” 

There are times when, in the words of the 
quotation that grace the beginning of this short 
paper, “our griefs, and not our manners, reason,” 
when we are given up to strong and irresistible 
emotions. Good manners are a very valuable 
possession, and he who neglects them well 
deserves the opprobrium—- 


* Ungracious wretch, 
Fit for the mountains and the barbarous caves, 
Where manners ne’er were practised.” 


W. I. 
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The Life, Letters, and Literary Remains 
of Edward Bulwer, Lord Lytton. (Two vols.) 
By his Son. (Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.)— 
Tuis interesting biography of one of our most 
distinguished novelists— not to say eminent 
poets—is on a large scale, since the end of the 
two last volumes only leaves the subject of them 
at twenty-eight years of age. A great many 
pages are devoted to the Bulwer pedigree, and 
to stories both of the Bulwers and Lyttons. 
Their noble blood seems to have had more than 
a suspicion of quarrelsomeness in it; for the 
chronicles of them are as full of family feuds 
as Sir Walter Scott’s novels are of clannish 
rivalries and border raids. 

Even Edward Bulwer himself seems to have 
had as large a share of domestic mortifications 
and irritations, from near and dear relatives, as 
most men. Filial, and exceedingly fond of the 
young lady he married, the apple of discord was 
still tossed to him, and his efforts to reconcile his 
wife and his mother seem to have been as 
persevering as they were for a long time ineffec- 
tual. Family jars are best, however, kept in 
family cupboards. They ought not to concern 
outsiders, though only those who suffer from 
them can tell the misery they entail. 

We almost wonder that the biographer should, 
in this instance, have cared to have elaborated 
tedious details, that, reduced to their simplicity, 
are very much like the “I said’ and “ he said ” 
of more homely recitals of domestic grievances. 
As we read of General Bulwer,—gouty, rough- 
tempered, military and unsympathetic; and of 
Miss Elizabeth Knebworth,—child of a man of 
letters, whose mind seems to have been like “‘a 
fountain sealed,””—with her delicate beauty, high- 
bred air, and lips from which fell the jewels and 
flowers of the verses stored in her memory, we 
find it possible to reconcile the paradoxes in 
Bulwer’s character, the strong will, imperious- 
ness and love of fearful risks and adventure 
with which the world did not credit him, and 
the feminine beauty and graces, the poetry of 
feeling, the genius, which were all recognised as 
belonging to him; but which, conjoined with 
his great personal vanity, laid him open to the 
sneer of such cynics as Harriet Martineau, who 
could, not concede that a hero might possibly 
wear love-locks, and a delicate, highly polished 
physique enshrine an active and enterprising 
spirit. 

Yet, whatever was frivolous and weak in 
Bulwer’s life, whatever was wrong and discor- 
dant in his practice, we cannot read even his 
early works without perceiving that he had 
noble aspirations; an unconquerable religious 
faith; great tenderness for the unprotected and 


weak, and a pity that was strong to disarm his 
anger, if the foe he sought to avenge himself 
upon was overtaken by a sterner Nemesis. 

Many of Bulwer’s early compositions have been 
inserted in the biography, that the reader may 
trace the growth of his mind. Also side by side 
with the autobiographical passages appear selec- 
tions from his novels, on which they cast the 
clear light that emanates from the reality of a 
personal experience. Of course this arrangement 
helps to swell the bulk of the book, and we 
hardly think it a happy one. It illustrates the 
analytic tendencies of our day, the disposition 
to reduce everything to its first elements, show 
us how everything is done, and cook the dinner 
we are invited to before our eyes. It is certainly 
true that there is nothing new under the sun, 
and the so-called creations of an imaginative 
author’s mind are simply new combinations of 
things which he has heard, felt and seen. The 
mind works on its creative side, on the material 
a fforded it by its receptive one; but why account 


for the presence of every idea, unless it is to 


label it— value so much —according to the 
source from which it is derived, nay, probably 
value it nil because it was not, like the world, 
made out of nothing. 

For our part we prefer Bulwer as we see him 
in his books, to the figure he cuts in this bio- 
graphy. His early letters as a boy at school seem 
somewhat strained and unnatural. He restrains 
the very natural desire to send his mother an ode 
that he has composed, because he “‘ is aware of the 
importance of her time.” “I will, however, no 
longer intrude upon time so precious, and shall 
only add that I am, and always shall remain, 
your most affectionate son, E. G. Bulwer.” 

Later he sends her some verses on the “ Death 
of Miss R. T.” and regrets, in a postscript, that 
“they want the last polish.” “ But from the very 
short time in which it must have been written, 
the head could not have corrected what flowed 
so immediately from the heart.” 

One of the most touching of his childish 
reminiscences is the arrival at his mother’s house 
of his grandfather’s, the old scholar’s, books. 

“The learned deluge flowed into that still, 
calm world of home; it mounted the stairs, it 
rolled on, floor upon floor; the trim face of 
drawing-rooms vanished before it; no attic, the 
loftiest, escaped from the flood. * * But the 
grand reservoir, the Lake Meeris of the whole 
inundation, was the great dining-room; and 
there, when the flood settled, I rested mine 
infant ark. * * *” Many of these books 
were in strange tongues, which excited in me a 
deep and wistful reverence. They seemed filled 
with weird hieroglyphics and unearthly charac- 
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ters. But, at length, I fell upon others which 
I could understand: a race with which I had 
common speech,” 

Like all born readers, he attacked any book in 
his mother tongue that fell in his way, and did 
not forbear perusal from the simple circumstance 
that he did not understand it. Why should he, 
when to look was to linger, to read was to 
wonder? And so it happened with him, as with 
many other adventurers into the dimly under- 
stood and dimly guessed: ‘‘ Many an atom of 
knowledge, chipped off from the block and stored 
up unconsciously in the mind, was whirled into 
movement in later years, in the golden dance of 
those sunbeams, our thoughts.” 

We dare not dwell on some of his memories of 
this early period of his life, for the subject has 
too much fascination when space is limited. 

It was a cruel blow to him when the deluge 
of books disappeared as suddenly as it had 
come, but his grandfather had left debts to be 
defrayed, and so his daughter made this treasured 
library contribute to the defraying of them. 

If the old scholar’s mind had been a “ fountain 
sealed,” so was not that of the youngster whom 
he thought worthy of a birch rod, and nothing 
more. Before he was seven years old, the 
stirrings of future genius made themselves felt 
in the little Bulwer. He was meditative and 
studious, but he resembled Homer in one 
respect! “I did not find it necessary to write 
in order to compose; for before the gross 
materialism of pothooks, mine airy soul had 
hovered over Hippocrene, strayed through 
Corycian caverns, and inhaled the blossoms 
that fell from the garlands of the vine.” And 
so on in a very high-flown style. 

Like most poets, he early became susceptible 
to the tender passion, and of course, the object 
of it was older than himself. His infatuation 
for Lady Caroline Lamb, may be attributed, as 
he attributes it, to her coquetry and his vanity; 
his admiration of the gipsy girl to romance; 
but there is no question of the sincerity and 
constancy of his affection for the girl with 
whom he strayed upon the banks of Brent. 
Looking back on it, he says, “‘ My love was so 
passionate, that never again have I felt, nor 
ever again can I feel, any emotion comparable 
to the intensity of its tumultuous tenderness.” 

The girl was despotically married by her 
father to another, but in a letter written three 
years after her marriage, to Bulwer, when she 
found herself on the margin of the grave, she 
assured him that her feelings to him were 
unchanged, and begged him to visit her grave. 

He did more than this; for he kept a night- 
long vigil in the churchyard in Cumberland, 
where she was buried. 

This girl seemed to have been Bulwer’s ideal 
of girlish beauty, grace and purity. One is 
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reminded in reading of his affection for her, 
and the influence that the mere memory of her 
exercised over his character, of the love of his 
hero Ernest Maltravers, for the lowly, innocent 
Alice. 

Full of animation, of ambition and self-esteem, 
Bulwer seems to have been too mucn for his 
mother. She perhaps found it easier to keep 
the whip-hand over him as a man than as a 
boy. His education appears to have been. 
desultory, though he applied himself well to 
history, metaphysics, English literature, and 
wrote a prize-poem at Cambridge, on sculpture, 
which was successful. 

His adventures as a tourist are often wildly 
romantic, and here again we get the leaf that 
the silk-worm has battened on. His son con- 
fesses to the Byronism of his tendencies, at one 
time, and no one familiar with his novels will 
dispute it; but not even his Byronism, nor the 
worldly tendencies indulged in and confirmed 
in the Parisian capital, weaned his heart from 
reverence and from faith in God and prayer. 
His belief might, at this period of his life, be 
more of the head than the heart, but we must 
hope that in time it was as the little leaven 
which makes itself felt through the lump. 

There is an interesting letter, in which his 
mother complains of Falkland’s death-bed— 
without repentance and without prayer. She 
fears that the book will accomplish no good end 
with such a climax, and that the public will 
naturally conclude the author to be irreligious. 
The biographer, however, justifies the treatment 
as necessary to the consistency of the story, and 
to compensate for the absence of religious senti- 
ment in Falkland, we find it strongly and beauti- 
fully expressed in many a fine passage scattered 
through Bulwer Lytton’s once popular novels. 

Perhaps, with all their popularity in the past, 
they have not yet been rated at their true value. 
There can be little doubt that, as a poet, he 
deserves to be more widely known and more 
highly appreciated than he has yet been. 

Literary struggle painfully characterises his 
life after his marriage. A simpler style of living 
might have relieved the unequal partnership of 
body and mind of half the burden put upon it, 
and, perhaps, soothed the irritation that set the 
erewhile “sweet bells jangling out of tune.” But, 
hard as his lot was, he drew some prizes. For 
his first novel he received £500, for the second 
£800, for the third £1500. 

The editorship of the New Monthly Maga- 
zine increased his literary prestige, and being 
emulous of a political career, he was, at the 
age of twenty-eight, returned for Parliament as 
Member for St. Ives. He was in politics a 
Liberal, and an advocate of reform. 

Disraeli was among his friends and corres- 
pondents; and some of the letters written to 
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him by Disraeli are quite in the style of Lothair. 

Bulwer studied chiromancy and astrology 
seriously; and at Mildbad, 1860, cast a geoman- 
tic figure of the career and character of Benjamin 
Disraeli, which figure portended singularly good 
fortune, and strongly marked influence towards 
the acquisition of coveted objects. 

Bulwer was surprised at the glories revealed 
by his geomantic figures, but at the same time 
he always asserted Disraeli’s genius when it was 
depreciated. 

The Message of the Old Cathedral Bells. 
—Miss Mabel Turner Irton, who has written 
several little pamphlets calculated to inspire the 
reader with spiritual thoughts, has lately pro- 
duced another small work, under the title of 
“The Message of the Old Cathedral Bells”; the 
thoughts expressed in it being suggested by the 
chime of the Winchester Cathedral on New 
Year’s Eve. It is capitally printed in antique 
style, and is published by Messrs. Lile and 
Fawcett, Ludgate Circus, E.C. 

Full Salvation as Seen in Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim. By Rev. W. Haslam, M.A. London: 
Morgan & Scott.—This is a work from a useful 
and well-known pen, but we doubt that it will 
add much to the author’s reputation. ‘“ Pil- 
grim’s Progress” is best left to tell its own 
story, and where it cannot explain itself to a 
reader’s heart and mind, sermonising analyses 
of it are not likely to assist. Weare reminded 


of a clergyman who presented a parishioner 
with a copy annotated by his own pen. The 
gift was accompanied by an exhortation to 
— thoughtfully both the text and notes. 
ome time after the clergyman asked the man 
what he thought of the book. He said that he 
had read it through with great profit and 
pleasure ; that he quite understood the allegory, 
and he hoped, on a second perusal, he should 
come to understand the notes. 

Ready Money. By Maurice C. Hime, M.A., 
LL.D. London: W. H. Guest.—A great deal 
of heart-»reak and corroding care may be saved 
by following the system recommended in this 
practical little book. The initial for debt will 
stand for many evils that it brings in its train, 
such as disaster, distress, despair, and often 
disease and death. 

Stepping Stones to Higher Things. By 
Captain Seton Churchill. London: Nisbet & Co. 
—We heartily welcome a third edition of this 
silent messenger of grace. While our views 
differ from the author’s on the subject of Pre- 
destination and Final Perseverance, we are at 
one with him on all the other topics that he treats 
of. The book is one calculated to awaken, arouse, 
and instruct. The good seed of the kingdom is 
liberally stored in it, and it is only reasonable to 
hope that, scattered on prepared ground, or on 
the wayside, it may spring up and contribute 
largely to the joy of the great ingathering. 
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SPIDER-SPINNING. — Some days since, while 
writing in my office, my attention was directed 
to a small spider descending from the under side of 
a table in the corner of the room, where it had 
stationed itself unmolested. A large horse-fly, many 
times too large for the spider (which was very 
small) to manage, had by some means’ become 
disabled, and lay on the floor. The spider descended 
to the fly, and, with some caution, began to entangle 
it in its web, and soon had it completely bound. 
The spider then ascended to the table, and soon 
descended again ; and thus continued to ascend 
and descend for some time, fastening the fly more 
completely each time it returned. I was at a loss 
to know its object in binding the fly so completely 
on the floor. Soon, however, it ceased descending, 
and appeared to be busily employed at its station 
near the table. Icould not conceive what its object 
was in passing about so very actively; but imagine 
my surprise when, in a short time, I saw the fly 
leave the floor, and begin to ascend toward the 
table. This was soon explained. The spider had 
attached a number of cords to the fly, extending 
from the table, and by stretching each to its 
greatest tension, and confining the upper end, the 
elasticity of all the cords (some fifty or more) was 
combined in raising the fly. By continuing the 
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process of tightening one cord at a time, in some 
fifteen or twenty minutes the fly was raised to the 
table, and there deposited for future use. 

Microscopic PHENOMENA. —Grains of sand 
appear of the same form to the naked eye, but, 
seen through a microscope, exhibit different shapes 
and sizes—globular, square, and conical, and mostly 
irregular; and, what is more surprising, in their 
cavities have been found, by the microscope, 
insects of various kinds. The mouldy substance 
on damp bodies exhibits a region of minute plants. 
Sometimes it appears a forest of trees, whose 
branches, leaves, flowers, and fruits are clearly 
distinguished. Some of the flowers have long, 
white, transparentstalks, and the buds, before they 
open, are little green balls which become white. 
The particles of dust on the wings of butterflies, 
prove by the microscope to be beautiful and well- 
arranged little feathers. By the same instrument 
the surface of our skin has scales resembling those 
of fish; but so minute that a single grain would 
cover two hundred and fifty, and a single scale 
covers five hundred pores, whence issues the 
insensible perspiration necessary to health; con- 
sequently, a single grain of sand can cover one 
hundred and twenty-five thousand pores of the 
human body. 
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IMPORTANT T0 EVERY HOUSEKEEPER 
AND TO EVERY 
MARRIAGEABLE YOUNG LADY. 





N your Cutting out this COUPON, and 
forwarding the same, along with your 
Address and One Penny postage stamp (to 
cover postage), to GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, and 
Co., Leeds, you will at once have forwarded 
to you a beautiful little volume of 104 pages, 
handsomely bound in cloth, gilt lettered, and 
beautifully illustrated, entitled, 


Good Things, 


MADE, SAID, AND DONE, FOR EVERY 
HOME AND HOUSEHOLD. 





Applicants will oblige us by writing “Good 
Things,” on the outside of the envelopes, to 
avoid delay. 


YORKSHIRE RELISH. 


The most delicious Sauce in the World. 
Enriches Hot Joints, Stews, Chops, Fish, &e. 
Blends admirably with all Gravies. 

Makes the daintiest dishes more delicious. 
Beware of Colourable Imitations. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE in 64d., 1s., and Qs. Bottles. 


GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & Co., 
LEEDS. 


Goodall’s Custard Powder. 


Makes delicious Custards without Eggs at haif the 
price. 
Delicious to Puddings, Tarts, and all kinds of Fruit. 
Delicious to everything. Delicious alone. Give 
it a trial. 
Boxes, Gd. & 1s. each, by Grazers, Chemists, &e. 
PREPARED BY » 
GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & Co., 
LEEDS. 


Goodall’s Ege Powder. 


The only Substitute for Eggs yet discovered. 
One Sixpenny Tin will go as far as Twenty Eggs. 
SOLD IN 1d. PACKETS, 64d. AND 1s._ TINS. 
PREPARED BY 
GOODALL, BACEHOUSE, & Co., 
LEEDS. 











BEETHAMS 
FRAGRANT 


Haug GROWER 


Is the best preparation for the Hair ever produced. 
It IMMEDIATELY ARRESTS FALLING OFF, 
nourishes and strengthens when weak or fine: and in 
Baldness, or where the Hair is thin or short; or fallen in 
patches, its use will infallibly produce a Luxuriant 
Growth of Long Glossy Hair. It entirely removes and 
prevents all Dandruff, and imparts a Beautiful Lustre 
to the Hair. Warranted free from Grease, Dye, and all 
poisons. Bottles 2/6, free for 2/9, by the Sole Makers— 


M. BEETHAM & SON, Chemists, 
CHELTENHAM. 
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TO ALL PARTS, 
1/8 to 3/- per ip. 
NEW SEASON'S TEAS HAVE! 
NOW ARRIVED. 
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To SAVE for LADIES’ DRESS MATERIALS write to the 
BRAD FORD All Intermediate Profits | 
val given to the Purchasers, | 
M ey See he 
ini anufacturing Company, 
BRADFORD, YORKSHIRE, 
Who will send to any address, Post Frrr, 
a Collection of Patterns of the most 
wonderful assortment of 
HOME-MANUFACTURED 
‘3 DRESS FABRICS 
Ever offered to the Public, embracing a 
: most marvellous combination of Beauti- 
a ful Designs and Colourings in a variety of 
Sort Woovr and other Materials. The 
fEPHYR CLOTHS, PRINTED SATTEENS, and 
ther Plain and Fancy Cotton Materials sur- 
i ass all previous productions. The Century 
vi Va weeps, Serces, and Cxiorus for Ladies’, 
sail nme=—= Boys’, and Gentlemen’s Wear are the Best 
Registered Trade Mark. | and Cheapest in the World, Any bength Cut 
ay ERG BART at Mill Prices. All Parcels over £1 Carriage, 
Paid, Please Note Address, and mention “Golden Hours” when writing. 




















§ ere OILS will give immediate Relief and ultimate Cure to 

the greatest sufferer from the dreadful pains of Rheumatism, 

Rheumatic Gout, &c. This is no rash assertion, but an established 

and well-known TRUTH, PRICE’S RHEUMATIC OILS 

having been in use for the last fifty years, and acknowledged by their 
pungent, searcking, warming qualities, to be really and truly 
RHEUMATISM. 

Do not remain in your agony another hour, but get a bottle from 
your nearest Chemist, It has merely to be rubbed briskly on the 
affected part, and you will find relief AT’ ONCE. ‘The cost is only 
2s. Od.; at least it is well worth trying, the risk is not great. Do not 
let your doubts keep you from what will prove of real benefit. Price 
2s. 9d. per bottle of all Chemists in the world, through BARCLAY 
& SONS, 95, Farringdon Street, London, E.C., who will forward a 
bottle, carriage paid, on receipt of 8s. 
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